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THE CONVERSION OF AN ANARCHIST: BY G. 
K. CHESTERTON 


ADY JOAN GARNET had eyebrows long before 
she had any hair; and a cock of the eyebrow from 
which the wisest and oldest nurses in the family de- 
duced that she would marry the wrong man. Per- 
haps she did; those who read this tale must decide 
the point for themselves. For (however that may be) 
some twenty-three years afterwards, when Lady Joan 

had plenty of hair, almost too much in fact, and of a heavy bronze 

tint, she still had the distinct and defiant eyebrow, darker in color and, 
as it were, disconnected from the rest of her face. But though she 
ran to eyebrow, she did not look supercilious; only rather cross. 

She was indeed of a restless and enterprising temper, and in our 
modern, highly civilized society it did not take her long to find a man 
wrong enough to marry. The prophetic nurses, indeed, had no notion 
it would be as wrong as that. In the Smart Set in which she lived men 
talking Socialism and Anarchism were common enough, of course, 
but men believing in them (or in anything else) were rare, and 
Andrew Home was a perfectly serious Anarchist. He was a young 
Scot who had worked his way up from a plough to a professorship, 
and been taken up by the aristocrats as aristocrats will take up any- 
thing curious—so long as it is not of ancient lineage. The rich gentle- 
man shrinks from nobody, except the poor gentleman. 

He was strong, lank, and rawboned, yet with a certain air, not 
uncommon in Scotch peasants, of being (in the strict and literal sense) 
well bred; he had a long, handsome, hatchet face with something like 
a sneer on it; yet he was very compassionate to the poor and to 
animals. He had a complete philosophic scheme of negations. He 
looked at Nothing from every possible point of view; he divided Noth- 
ing into sections and then recombined it into systems; he distinguished 
one kind of Nothing from another kind of Nothing, and then proved 
that the difference amounted to Nothing, after all. Yet he was not 
a bore, though uncontroversial persons might call him a bully; he 
made with Lady Joan the one mistake so often made by a clever man 
with a clever woman, that of arguing with her just ten minutes too 
long. 
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THE CONVERSION OF AN ANARCHIST 


For the rest he was famous and fairly rich by this time, and when 
Lady Joan announced her engagement to him, the scandal that ensued 
did not in the least arise from his being a parvenu, still less from his 
being an Atheist, but solely from his refusal to be married in a church. 
As was pointed out by more than one member of our most intellectual 
class, a fellow may come from all kind of things, and a fellow may 
think all kind of things, but a fellow ought to be able to stick it out for 
an hour in church. The Scot was a hard man to drive; he had shaken 
the foundations of his fiancée’s conventional morality, and his answer 
was a threat as well as a defiance. It amounted to a broad hint that 
marriage itself (if examined through his best microscope) was one of 
the varying and allotropic forms of Nothing, and that if they would 
not allow him the Registrar he would do without that official. Joan, 
so far from being shocked, took the thing with an innocent anarchism 
not uncommon in the young, and the cause of many highly intellectual 
elopements. In fact, she said that if she was forbidden to marry the 
wrong man, she would—not marry him, which would be worse. Now 
this is a thing still considered wrong, even by the rich. 


EVERTHELESS about three weeks afterwards, Mr. An- 
N thony Home, F. R. S., was decorously and thoroughly married 
to Lady Joan Garnet in a fashionable church crowded with all 
kinds of important people with whom (Heaven be thanked) this story 
has nothing to do. If anyone cares to know how the conversion or 
surrender came about, it befell through the world-embracing benef- 
icence of the Liberty Hall Club. Lady Joan had come in, looking 
particularly radiant; she was talkative and full of tales for her lover 
about this Bohemian (though by no means democratic) society in 
which she had spent an evening. “They say I may be elected to the 
club,” she said with great relish. “But they doubt if I’m advanced 
enough.” 

“Advanced in what direction?” asked Home. 

“Oh, in all directions!” cried Lady Joan, waving her muff and 
boa with a world-embracing gesture. “Why, that’s just the point. 
You can say anything at the Liberty Hall Club—you can defend any 
view, Anarchist or Atheist or—or whatever’s supposed to be worse. 
They include all, yes, all the opinions in the world—and then they 
talk.” 

“It must be rather stimulating for you,” he said, and a shade 
crossed his brow that was not thought, but very ancient instinct. 

“It’s frightfully exciting,” she agreed. “Do come with me to the 
meeting there this evening! You'll be sure to secure my election, and 
you'll probably be elected yourself. Remember,” and the nature of 
her smile altered a little, “remember sometimes, please, that I am 
really very proud of you.” 
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BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


“All right,” said Andrew Home, turning away, and putting his 
pipe in the rack; he also spoke in a somewhat changed voice. ‘Two 
hours later they both got into a cab and drove to the place assigned. 

They were received at the Club of all the opinions by a bony lady, 
whose green clothes clung to her like long seaweed; she had a long, 
wooden face, and also a long wooden arm and hand; which shot out so 
as to startle a guest, who could not believe an arm could be so long 
unless it were a telescope. To Lady Joan she said in a deep voice, 
“Happy to see you here again!” ‘To Professor Home she said in a 
lower voice still, ““We are proud of this acquisition.” 

The acquisition walked up the room with the heavy sneer, that 
was his least human trait, decidedly deepening on his face. He was 
in dull and strict evening dress, while the people all around him were 
in clothes that can be assigned to no hour of the recognized day or 
night: a medley of pyjamas, shooting-knickers and early morning 
dressing gowns might partly explain the men; a medley of winding 
sheets with improper bathing costumes might explain the women— 
only they all hastened to explain themselves. To judge by his face, 
the Anarchist found this explanation inadequate. 


OAN knew the men he liked, as women do know men in such 
J cases. She knew that all these men in mad costumes were harm- 
less; and she knew that her own man was dangerous. She kept 
on turning her face to him to see what he thought of all the people to 
whom he was introduced; and each time she thought she was nearer 
and nearer to some lawless outbreak. She was almost relieved to 
think that the shabby evening clothes falling about his long, lank 
figure could not possibly conceal a bomb. 

He was introduced to Dr. Omar Ross, an enormous atheist in 
almost clerical costume, above which rose a long pink neck terminating 
in a round, red face and a grin. He was introduced to Mr. Thaddeus 
Wilkes, the celebrated student of Eastern Religions; one of those un- 
lucky little men for whom, wherever they sit, the light always catches 
their eyeglasses. Before the end of the evening he was actually intro- 
duced to his hostess, the lady who had welcomed him at the door. She 
was a Mrs. Gurge. Mr. Gurge, was, presumably, out. 

It may have been Joan’s personal infatuation, but all these people 
seemed to look much smaller than they had the evening before. It 
seemed to her that Satan himself had come to visit a lot of little devils. 
She felt a disquiet and a disproportion as she heard Mr. Thaddeus 
Wilkes explaining to Andrew the very things Mr. Wilkes last night 
explained to her. 

™ . every kind of opinion, you see,” Mr. Wilkes was saying, 
“can be expressed in the club. . . .” 
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“Well,” said Home, with a stolid face, “suppose I express the 
opinion that the police ought to raid this club?” 

“But you don’t express that opinion,” said Mr. Wilkes, cocking 
his eyeglasses coquettishly, “a man of your known Liberal tendencies. 


“I do express that opinion,” said Home with decision. “I think 
everyone now in this room ought to be in jail.” 

“He, he; and why?” tittered the Student of Eastern Religions. 

“Because we're not respectable,” answered Home. “One must 
be respectable.” 

“Respectability!” shrieked the little man, leaping up and looking 
for his eyeglasses, “why, it’s respectability that’s created all the perse- 
cutions and superstitions, and abominations; all the loss of individual- 
ity, of progress, of self-ownership, and self-respect. nad 

“Self-respect,” repeated Home, nodding. “True. And how can 
one respect anything that is not respectable?” 

“It is a quibble—a common pun!” shrieked the eager Wilkes, 
but his outcry was cut through by the heavy voice of Mrs. Gurge ask- 
ing, with tragic eyes on Home, the following simple question: 

“Don’t all these things come,” she said, “because love is not 
free?” 

“Well, of course, it isn’t,” said Andrew Home, simply, “love 
means that a man, in one respect at least, is not free.” 

“But would there not be more joy, more old Greek gaiety,” said 
Mrs. Gurge in a lugubrious voice, “if marriage were abolished?” 

“Why?” asked Home blankly. “The Greeks believed in mar- 
riage.” 

“Do you really mean to say,” broke out Mrs. Gurge, with an al- 
teration of voice that was as startling as an animal’s cry, “do you dare 
to say that it’s just or right that a woman should be tied to a man— 
that it’s tolerable—that— 

“'That’s what I mean to say,” said Mr. Home. 

Then, after a pause, he added, “But I think they should be mar- 
ried in a church, and, therefore, of course, before three o’clock.” 

“And what right have you to say such things?” cried Mrs. Gurge, 
standing up, and trembling all over. “You are the sort that has 
persecuted everything—what right have you—where have you got 
your right?” 

“T got it from you,” said Home, with great gentleness. “You 
and this gentleman told me that all opinions are permitted in this 
club.” He looked at the ceiling, and then proceeded, “so I think 
that an indissoluble church marriage, celebrated in a church before 
three o’clock—” 
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BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


. Nea tcha!” cried the lady, and leapt to her feet and turned her 
ack. 

“You cannot think,” cried Mr. Wilkes, rising with very crooked 
eyeglasses, “that a mere building or a mere hour can matter.” 

“No?” said Home, with a broad and beaming smile. “Why not?” 

The little man with the eyeglasses turned with angry gestures of 
shoulders, but the big atheist in the semi-clerical dress bawled out in 
a good big parson’s voice, “It’s all environment.” 

“T beg your pardon,” inquired Home brightly. 

“Tt’s all environment,” bellowed the big man. “You think re- 
spectability’s all right because you’ve always been respectable; you 
believe in being married in church because you’ve always been to 
church—” 

“That must be the explanation,” assented Home, getting wearily 
to his feet. “I always thought that perpetual churchgoing of mine 
would be my undoing. But I think, mind you,” and he lifted a warn- 
ing finger, “I think you gravely neglect religious considerations! To 
say that ‘it’s all environment’ is decidedly against sound Church teach- 
ing; it neglects the degree of self-determination evidently deducible 
from the dogma of original sin, as implied even in Holy Scripture and 
finally defined at the Third Council of Thessapol—” 

“Oh, such damned rubbish,” said the apoplectic Dr. Ross, and 
turned his back before the other could finish. 

“Dr. Omar Ross, I believe?” said Andrew Home, very coolly, 
but in such a way as to make the big man turn his red face round 
again and say, “Well?” 

“That man in eyeglasses,” said Home quietly, “is so small that it 
would be smaller still to hit him. But as you are different, may I say 
that I am not used to these manners? I come to a club where I am 
expressly told that any opinion is tolerated, and while I am expressing 
an opinion for which thousands have died, a gentleman cuts me short 
in the very middle of a Greek word and turns his back on me. When 
that happens, there are only two other things that can happen. If we 
are rationalists, you will apologize. If we are savages and gentlemen, 
let us go and fight in the backyard.” 

Dr. Omar Ross gasped for a moment like a fish; his scarlet face 
turned a sort of salmon pink, and he answered in a quite new voice, 
“T will fight you if you like, but really—really! Perhaps it was rather 
rude of me to turn my back, but upon my blessed word, I—I’d never 
heard such things in my life! Sound Church teaching! And Original 
Sin! I do apologize, Mr. Home. I think you had a right, by the 
rules of the club, but really, really—there is a limit to—to—” 
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“There is,” said Home, nodding. “There is a limit to Liberty 
Hall. I know now what the limit is.” 

Striding swiftly across the room, he reached Lady Joan, who was 
engaged in conversation, apparently of great gloom, with Mrs. Gurge 
in the doorway. As he came near he heard Mrs. Gurge saying: 

“I’m very sorry, of course; extremely sorry. But I don’t think 
I could promise anything like a chance. The vacancies in the club are 
so few—and—and some of the members are so very keen on having 
people who are really advanced, that really—” 

“That really we must be going,” said Mr. Home, shaking hands 
with her heartily. “I’ve never got such good out of an evening in my 
life. Come along, Joan; we can get a taxi at the corner.” 

When they had bundled into the taxi-cab, there was a long silence, 
and then Lady Joan said: 

“You are an extraordinary person, Andrew. Are you mad?” 

“Not now,” he answered, with composure. 

“But those people were all arguing for the things you’ve always 
been arguing for.” 

“Permit me a masculine distinction,” said Andrew. “They were 
arguing badly.” 

“Well, you were pretty wild,” she said, laughing. “And you 
don’t believe in any of those things, respectability and marriage and 
all the rest that you were defending.” 

He was silent. 

“You don’t believe that a marriage must take place in a church 
before three; you don’t believe in a church at all, and as for a Council 
of the Church—” And she laughed with delight. 

“You have such a pretty laugh, Joan,” he said very softly, “much 
nicer to hear than Dr. Omar Ross’s.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, and stopped, staring. 

“T don’t believe I can say what I mean; I don’t believe you can 
hear it,” he said, “but I have found the limit of anarchy. Anarchists 
will endure everything except one thing—sense. They will tolerate 
a hundred heresies—they will not tolerate orthodoxy. There is one 
thing that is sure to be right; the thing that is most hated. There is 
one thing that is most hated. Respectability!” 

She was still looking at him with a devoted but painful curiosity ; 
she saw his rigid face taking on that white flame which marks the 
eternal fanatic in every Scotchman. They are a race of the suddenly 
converted. 

“Look at that poor chap out in the rain,” he said. “That’s what 
they call the Man of the Street. It means that he’s ordinary. Why is 
he outcast? Because he’s ordinary. He wants a house, a wife, and a 
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EAST SIDE CHILDREN PLAYING 


baby—all the humdrum things God dreamed of when he made the 
world. That’s why we put that man to sweep our streets and black 
our boots; because he wants what God wanted long ago; and not what- 
ever we shall want the Wednesday after next. Think of him, and 
then think of those people in Liberty Hall Clubh—” A surge of dis- 
gust went over him like an earthquake—‘‘those foxes have holes, and 
— vultures of the air have nests; but man has nowhere to lay his 
ead.” 

“T don’t think I understand it,” said Lady Joan Garnet. 

“Do you understand this,” asked Andrew Home. “A man will 
be married to a woman in a particular brick or stone church before 
three.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I understand that easily.” 

“You were always cleverer than I,” he said quite simply. “I have 
only just understood it myself.” 


EASTSIDE CHILDREN PLAYING 


fb lame boy, with eyes like rain-washed berries, 
Regards an orange on a push-cart, 

As though he were a dwarf tree slightly leaning toward the sun. 
Nearby sits a girl buried in soiled pink clothes 

And swinging a striped candy-stick 

As though it were a scepter 

And the door-step, an ancient throne. 

Beside her two boys like hastily painted cherubs 

Grimly slap each other’s cheeks. 

Then a twisted, bleached old man slides by, 

And the children smile at him. 


MaxweE.Lu BopENHEIM. 
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BERNARD NAUDIN, FRENCH PHIL- 
OSOPHER AND ARTIST 


DO not dislike Romanticism in art, but I detest everything 
that is false, which seeks to dramatize and beautify life 
when life is itself so astonishingly beautiful.” This is the 
point of view of Bernard Naudin, a Frenchman of great 
distinction, not only in his gift as a painter but in his phil- 
osophy of life. 

M. Naudin has loved and studied France, especially Paris, 
& her busy workers and her poor, as few other modern artists have, 
except, perhaps, Daumier and Steinlen. He knows the courts and the 
prisons. He knows the sinister old streets of Paris. In addition, he 
was in the trenches during the hardest years of the war, so that he 
knows all of France’s struggles at The Front, as well as on her Boule- 
vards. He is a lover of life through every phase, cheerful, cruel, gay, 
miserable. 

In a series of sketches of “Swarming Life” he shows the crowds 
of Paris, the angels and brutes, he gives us a sense of marvelous beauty, 
of picturesque delight, he sketches for us heroes, idols of the coun- 
try, he knows all the human virtues and all the tragedies that virtue 
may succumb to. Naudin does not conscientiously seek beauty. “I 
accept France,” he has said, “and I sketch her as I find her, and she 
is beautiful to me. Perhaps I am a bit of a traditionalist in style,” 
he admits. “What does it matter? I have no time to invent a tech- 
nique. What matters in work is emotion and spiritual activity. It is 
not the individual or exact scene that a man sketches, it is the forces of 
life that produce the individual and bring about his relation to his 
environment.” 


In making his war sketches he has cared little about localities and 


SK gt Oey detail or about such or such a hero. His interest was to 
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AN ILLUSTRATION 
FOR VILLON. 





draw The War and men—the war which had touched him so 
profoundly. To him it was immeasurably grand, immeas- 
urably sad. 

Naudin feels as perhaps many other illustrators have 
felt that the illustrator must be somewhat like the author 
which he is illustrating to be successful. And there is no 
doubt about the fact that in temperament and outlook on 
life Naudin is not unlike Francois Villon, whom he illus- 
trates with such sympathy and beauty. 

It is the great adventurers and the great adventures 
of life that most captivate Naudin’s interest. He loves 
Villon, understands him and has made most remarkable 
illustrations for his books. Edgar Allan Poe is another 
author whose work he delights to express. With Poe he 
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BERNARD NAUDIN, FRENCH ILLUSTRATOR 


searches the abysses of wretchedness and crime; but on this search he 
takes with him a fine philosophy, hope and wisdom. He is quoted 
often as saying: “Let us regard nothing as tragic, as long as a fresh 
wind is blowing.” 

The variety of books that he illustrates is quite extraordinary. 
In addition to Villon and the “Scarab d’Or” of Poe, he designed 
extremely interesting illustrations for “Campagnes hallucines’ by 
Emile Verhaaren, a series of six designs of Jeanne d’Arc, a remark- 
able series of clowns and war sketches which are, in some ways, the 
most unusual and sincere that have been made. 

His illustrations for the “Neveu de Rameau” by Diderot show 
exact psychological portraits of the characters in the books. These 
portraits give, with cutting satire, rare phantasies that are criticisms 
of the environment in which these people lived. A greater contrast 
than the illustrations Naudin made for Diderot and those of Francois 
Villon it would be hard to find, and yet each are intensely intimate to 
the author illustrated. 

It is extraordinary that every gesture, every facial expression in 
these books is suited to the human being whom Naudin is drawing, or 
related to the type of humanity or to the emotion which these human 
beings are expressing. 

So intense and so terrible are some of the sketches made in the 
series called “The Afflicted” that one’s heart breaks in a study of them. 
I recall one, “The Evening,” in which weary, tragic people are resting 
on evidently an inexhaustible journey—the man holding the woman 
in his arms as she relaxes for a few moments at twilight. Such weari- 
ness, such loneliness, such desolation, it is hard to imagine in a tiny 
sketch of a few inches. 

One of the most telling and tragic drawings of Naudin that I 
recall is entitled “In the Trenches,” a symbolical figure, a nude 
woman, crouching away apparently from persecution, a figure dis- 
torted, a face of such agony that one gets the first real revelation of 
the torture of women prisoners in the German trenches. It is not one 
woman of one trench, it is what women suffered during the war as 
hostages to the German army. 

Naudin is neither anarchist nor aristocrat in his technique. He 
cultivates with the utmost assiduity his ability to draw. He wishes 
his pen and pencil to swiftly present his understanding of life. He 
does not think about it, he sees. “Technique is a mere matter of good 
sense,” he says. 

Next to Francois Villon, among French authors, Naudin proba- 
bly is a most avid reader of Rabelais. “The Rabelais who consoles me 
and whom I am never without,” he says. “Rabelais has taught me to 
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“THE RELIEF”: A WAR DRAWING BY NAUDIN. 
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“THE ATTACK”: A WAR DRAWING BY NAUDIN. ty, 


make people laugh, he has taught me to choose the right subjects and 
to present them truly.” 

Naudin is also a great admirer of Goya, Moliére, Scapin, all the 
men who know how to “draw the curtain and start the farce.” He is 
not interested in the caricature, he wants people sympathetic to his 
drawings, he wants people to see life through them, not jeer at them. 

Naudin is a most remarkably sensitive man, with a mind that reg- 
isters every passing emotion. He expresses this in his conversation 
as well as in his illustrations. You feel it in his talking, in his choice of 
themes, in his picturesque mind, and in the enchantment that surrounds 
what he says and does. He is also a good listener. But one thing you 
can count on with Naudin—he always directs the conversation along 
channels that are interesting to him. He wants to talk of things full of 
color, full of emotion, things that are significant. And along these 
lines he will listen and talk with delight. 

A Frenchman, M. Jeannes, who has known Naudin and talked 
with him, and whom we have quoted in this article, speaks about him as 
“a rare man in these days, even in France, a man possessing the pro- 
foundest goodness of nature, a sarcasm always tempered with pity, 
the utmost enthusiasm for life and optimism touched with sadness, an 
irony that is always indulgent, a love of the humble, a man without 
prejudices, a man reserved, with charm, with a character that has ten- 
derness and force. And yet, naturally in all his expressions aiming 


only to understand life and to help others understand it through his 
art.” | 
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BUILDING AND THE COST OF 
CONSTRUCTION: BY MICHAEL A. 
MIKKELSEN 


Courtesy of The Architectural Record 


HE increase in the cost of construction varies greatly 
according to the type of project contemplated, for the 
advance in prices of materials and in wages has not 
been uniform. The advance has been most conspicu- 
ous in the metal products group of materials—struc- 
tural steel, heating and plumbing supplies, etc. The 

index number for construction materials, including steel, has 
advanced eighty-nine per cent since nineteen thirteen; exclud- 
ing steel, the advance is eighty-four per cent. 

As regards wages, the principal advance has been for common 
labor. Basing calculations not on actual earnings, which include 
overtime and other variable factors, but on union wage scales, the 
index number for wages in the building industry in forty-one leading 
cities has advanced only twenty-eight and a half per cent since nine- 
teen fourteen. 

The result is that the cost of construction has gone up somewhat 
more than eighty per cent for, say, a high grade steel skeleton office 
building and somewhat less than fifty per cent for dwelling houses and 
other buildings in which the metals group of materials is not so largely 
represented. 

However, the cost of construction even of a high grade steel office 
building has not advanced on a par with commodity prices; the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index number for which, registered an ad- 
vance of one hundred and six per cent in November, nineteen eighteen, 
and of ninety-seven per cent in February, nineteen nineteen (Dun’s 
March number is slightly higher than the February, the Bureau of 
Labor statistics number for March not being yet published) , compared 
with the year nineteen thirteen. 

What is the prospect for a reduction in the cost of construction? 
A study of the general price level with an analysis of causes which 
raised this level and of the causes which may lower it will throw some 
light on this question. 

The causes of the great rise in prices may be briefly analyzed as 
follows: 

One. An abnormal demand for commodities by the governments 
at war. 

Two. Scarcity of certain commodities. 

Three. Increased purchasing power of the governments of the 
belligerent countries, acquired by the sale of bonds and issue of paper 
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currency which increased the total purchasing power of the countries 
out of proportion to the quantity of commodities available. 

The governments could purchase commodities without limit as 
to price, and the chief consideration of the governments in regard to 
prices was that the price offered to manufacturers should be high 
enough to draw forth the goods required. Manufacturers of war ma- 
terials being able to obtain abnormally high prices competed with one 
another for labor and materials, forcing up the price level. Manufac- 
iurers of non-war materials, for which no abnormal demand existed, 
were obliged to compete with war industries for labor and materials, 
thus greatly increasing their costs of production and forcing a rise in 
prices of their products. In general, the price of war commodities was 
forced up primarily by the abnormal demand and the price of non-war 
commodities by abnormal costs. 

Present prices of commodities produced by any business cover the 
costs of doing business and profits, which may be itemized as follows: 
Interest on borrowed money; wages and salaries; materials used; 
taxes; a fair return on the capital and labor of the owner, and excess 
profits. 

Present prices cannot fall unless present costs decrease or business 
men, including farmers, are willing, or are compelled, to forego their 
profits. What is the prospect of a decline in the costs and profits 
enumerated above? 


INTEREST ON BorrowED Monry 


The interest rate has advanced on account of the war, and has, 
therefore, played a part in higher cost of production, although a minor 
part. There is no prospect of any substantial decline in interest rates 
and still less prospect of any appreciable reduction in the total cost of 
production from this source. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


The war has brought about a permanent improvement in the 
standard of living of wage workers in the United States. In the inter- 
est of war production, the Government assumed control over labor as 
well as over materials, credit and transportation. Having assumed 
such control, it was obliged to standardize, as far as possible, the condi- 
tions of employment. The eight-hour work day was proclaimed as the 
basic work day for industry. Furthermore, the principle was laid 
down that every workman was entitled, at the minimum, to a “living 
wage” and to sanitary working and living quarters. Through the 
Government’s war control over industrial labor, and the consequent 
impetus toward a higher minimum standard of living, the cost of 
industrial production has been increased. 
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BUILDING TODAY AND THE COST 


The Government, in one sense, did not introduce a new standard. 
It merely enforced an accepted American standard already in exist- 
ence and on a large scale eliminated violations of it which had been 
common before the war, when immigrant labor was plentiful. 

The position of labor has been permanently strengthened in this 
country, by the virtual absence of immigration for four years, during 
which period about nine million men of military age have been de- 
stroyed, largely in the countries from which our immigrants come. 
Just now, about seven hundred thousand men are unemployed in the 
United States. While this is a large number in comparison with a 
year ago, the fact is that one million men were generally unemployed 
in the pre-war days. 

Wages are perhaps the largest item in the cost of production, and 
although wages have risen, union wage scales have not, generally 
speaking, risen above the cost of living. If we examine the cost of 
living budgets since November, nineteen eighteen, we find that the 
only notable decline which has occurred is in the case of clothing. 
However, the saving in the budget there is offset by increased rents. 
Food at retail, which constitutes the largest item in the budget, has 
not materially changed. In other words, the cost of living to the 
workman has not declined and shows no immediate prospect of 
declining. 

There are two good reasons for not expecting a fall in wages 
until the cost of living is reduced. First, employers generally are not 
desirous of forcing down wages until prices drop; second, wage earn- 
ers will oppose any reduction and are in a strong position to make 
their opposition effective. 


Raw MATERIALS 


The raw materials of one industry may be the finished products 
of another. Hence, the analysis at this point is difficult. It may be 
maintained, however, that the cost of raw materials of any particular 
industry, including agriculture, will not decline until the costs of pro- 
duction or profits of other industries have declined. Hence, gen- 
erally speaking, any decline in the cost of raw materials must be the 
result of a decline in interest, wages, profits or taxes. 


TAXES 


Taxes may be subdivided for our purpose into excess profits and 
income taxes and other taxes. No substantial decline in taxes may 
be expected in the next few years, except that as profits or income of 
any business decline, its taxes likewise will decline. Even if Federal 
taxation should decrease materially, it is altogether likely that this 
decrease will be offset by an increase in state and local taxation. 
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BUILDING TODAY AND THE COST 


Hence, no considerable reduction in the cost of production is to be 
expected as a result of decreasing taxation. 


A Farr ReEtTurRN ON THE CAPITAL AND LABOR OF THE OWNER 


It is not to be expected that, in the future, business men generally 
will be content or be compelled to accept less than a fair return on their 
capital invested and their labor applied. There will, of course, be some 
exceptions. In view of the strong expectation entertained in many 
quarters that food products will decrease in price, it should not be 
forgotten that a large part of the cost of production of farm products 
consists of the cost of labor of the farmer and his help, heretofore very 
inadequately paid. During the war the farmer has really obtained 


fair wages for his labor and will not easily be compelled to take less 
in the future. 


Excess PRrorits 


Excess profits will no doubt diminish and some decrease in prices 
will result. Some industries during the war enjoyed huge profits and 
cannot hope to continue selling their products at war prices. Competi- 
tion or Government interference would bring down their profits even 
if no immediate voluntary reduction is made. The copper, iron and 
steel industries have made substantial voluntary reductions. Other 
industries will doubtless follow suit, but excess profits are by no means 
a general condition in all industries, particularly not in many indus- 
tries producing building materials. It should be added here that a 
large part of what many consider excess profits of farmers is only a 
fair wage for farm labor as pointed out in the preceding paragraph 
and no great drop in farm prices of foodstuffs can be expected for 
this reason. 

Part of the effect of the decreased prices established by business 
men, by means of foregoing further excess profits, will be lost by the 
consequent decline in Federal revenue from excess profits taxes. This 
decline in revenue will have to be made good by heavier taxes of other 
kinds which will tend to increase the cost of production. 


No Marken DEcLINE TO BE EXPECTED 

In brief, we must conclude from the foregoing analysis that prices 
will not fall materially—practically not at all except as the result of a 
decline in excess profits. In so far as prices of certain articles, such 
as iron, steel and copper, have decreased by removal of excess profits 
as an item in their composition, the price of certain other commodities 
into which these articles enter as raw material will fall. This, in turn, 

(Continued on page 516) 
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THE QUALITY OF EARLY AMERI- 
CAN HOUSES 


HE architecture of the South, especially throughout 
Maryland and Virginia, shows that the early settlers 
were lovers of the soil. The large families with nu- 
merous friends, slaves and servants required large 
and roomy buildings, while the great harvests from 
the fields and orchards required spacious barns and 

store houses of all kinds. They liked good living, good horses, 
and are famous even to this day for their hospitality. All this 
is revealed in their architecture. Houses in different localities 
vary greatly; in fact, there is so marked a difference that a stu- 
dent of early American architecture can tell from photographs of 
houses what part of the country was responsible for their building. 

Many people have loved the picturesque beauty of these old 
houses and have sung their praises in verse and prose, but Addison 
F.. Worthington felt them so important, as records of American archi- 
tecture that he has made detailed, measured drawings of a number of 
those that pleased him most. With the thought of furthering a wider 
knowledge of the beautiful forms of domestic architecture developed 
during the time of the Colonies, he gathered these drawings together 
in the form of a little booklet. We have been granted the privilege 
of reproducing a few of the houses, though we do not show the detailed 
drawings. Mr. Worthington feels that these houses reveal just the 
amount of architectural detail that relieve them of dullness; he thinks 
that they owe their general excellence, to a great extent, to English 
tradition. 

Early builders seem to have possessed a right sense of materials 
and consciously builded for posterity. There was a strongly marked 
insistence on a symmetrical arrangement of features, but the influence 
of Palladianism was not overwhelming. The houses here presented 
are, all of them, of the smaller type, yet all are so distinctive in style 
and hold so picturesque an atmosphere of romance that they have been 
chosen as representative of their times. The great chimneys bear rec- 
ord of the presence of wide fireplaces. The indented porches are 
typical of the South and the material used for the houses is in every 
case interesting in the extreme. Mr. Aymar Embury II has called 
attention to the fact that though Holland was preéminently the land 
of brick construction, still he does not recall a single Dutch farmhouse 
built entirely of brick, although he knows of two or three in which 
brick was used elsewhere than in the chimneys. 

English country cottages, he notes, were built largely of stone or 
stucco over stone with a great deal of half-timber construction. Yet 
a building so constructed is seldom to be found throughout the South. 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. THIS IS ONE OF THE BEST 
EXAMPLES OF EARLY BUILDINGS, CONSTRUCTED OF BRICK WITH THE TWO SYM 
METRICAL CHIMNEYS, OFTEN EMPLOYED TO GIVE BALANCE AND DESIGN 











HOUSE ON THE PATUXENT RIVER, ST. MARY'S COUNTY, 
MARYLAND, STILL GRACIOUS AND DIGNIFIED. A NOBLE 
REMINDER OF THE DAYS WHEN MEN WERE CREATING 
DURABLE, SIMPLE AND BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 











ON ST. MARY’S RIVER, MARYLAND, IS THIS PICTURESQUE OLD WOODEN 
HOUSE WITH NARROW PORCH, HUGE CHIMNEYS AND BEAUTIFUL, SLOPING ROOF. 
A FAMILIAR TYPE OF HOUSE FOR THE PROSPEROUS SOUTHERN PLANTERS. 














OLD HOUSE AT LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND, LOCALLY KNOWN AS “TUDOR 
HALL,” TYPICAL OF THE COUNTRY HOUSES OF THE BETTER TYPE 
PLANNED WHEN THE SETTLERS WERE BEGINNING TO FEEL AT HOME 
IN THE COUNTRY AND THEIR FARM LANDS YIELDED RICH HARVESTS 























OUR EARLY HOMES: A STUDY IN GOOD BUILDING 


In New England, wooden construction was universal in the country 
districts. In Virginia, there were as many trees as in New England, 
yet the Virginians did not use wood as freely as did the New Eng- 
landers. It is curious to find that in the early Colonial work stucco 
was practically unused in New England, but found in Philadelphia, 
and also that wooden houses were not uncommon around New York, 
in spite of the fact that the Dutch were a race of brick builders. In 
such facts as these lies one of the most interesting phases of architec- 
tural history. 

Because hospitality was on so generous a scale throughout the 
South, the larger homes frequently made provision for guests who 
made extensive visits, by building detached wings. Sometimes the 
servants’ quarters were also in one of the wings. The characteristic 
of houses in the locality of Carolina, “narrow fronts and superimposed 
side piazzas shut off from the steps to the street by a gate and with a 
court yard at the side entered by a driveway, interrupting the pave- 
ment of the sidewalk,” forms still another distinct type according to 
Mr. Chanler. In spite of all such variations formed by the habits of 
the people and use of local material, the houses are distinctly types 
in themselves, nothing like them being found anywhere in the world 
save in the United States. 

These charming old houses prove that beauty lies in silhouette, 
in simplicity, in suitability. No expensive building material was 
required, no especially skilled labor, and there was no attempt whatso- 
ever to make them imposing. One feels in them the love and the need 
of home, the effort to gain comfort as far as conditions permitted and 
the successful attempts to make the place home-like through good 
taste rather than expenditure of money. No presumptuous palace 
could carry as touching a picture of home as these houses. Their 
appeal is through unaffected simplicity and not through ostentation. 
We are reminded in looking at these American homes of Plato’s com- 
ment, “Beauty of style and harmony and grace and good rhythm 
depend on simplicity. I mean the true simplicity, of a rightly and 
nobly ordered mind and character, not that other simplicity which is 
only a euphemism of folly.” 

True simplicity in architecture as well as in people results in a 
dignity, unquestioned and impressive. Simplicity cannot be copied 
for it is an expression of inherent character and thus cannot be 
assumed. It would be good for architects and people seeking models 
from which to form a new home, to study these old examples of Amer- 
ican homes. They hold a secret of beauty that it would be well for us 
to gain in our modern architecture. They have all the unconscious 
— of children who without wiles or art impress as could no studied 
skill. 
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TILE HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY 
ANTONIO DI NARDO 
TO BE BUILT ) 
ANYWHERE IN oa 
AMERICA. Bah 


ITTLE homes where happiness dwells form the most 
valuable asset that a nation can possess. For patri- 
otic reasons people ceased building during the war in 
order that all their energies and capital might stand 
back of the struggle for peace. But now all over the 

| land the soft humming of building is heard and the 

people are singing their nesting songs with as joyous 
a lilt as any feathered songster. In our flowery meadows, lovely 
groves, sunny hillsides, and breezy headlands, our people find just 

ooo the site that pleases them most, for our land offers every sort of build- 

SHOWN ing conditions that the heart of man can wish. 

People with much money stored away in banks have less difficulty 
in finding designs for their homes than people who have not been so 
favored by fortune. The small family house, the building of which 
means years of saving, forms a problem not only to the man who must 
consider the spending of every cent but also to the architect, for the 
designing of a small house that has elements of beauty as well as 
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POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TILE HOUSES 


comfort is not an easy matter. Still the seemingly impossible can be 
accomplished, as the sketches of little homes illustrated in this article 
prove. These sketches were chosen from a group submitted in a 
competition conducted by The National Fireproofing Company. The 
idea behind this competition was to stimulate architects all over the 
country to design small inexpensive but substantial homes, at a cost 
not to exceed four thousand dollars. The houses first of all were to be 
designed “to combine the elements of charm, unity, harmony, and 
livableness.” In other words, every feature that makes for beauty 
and dignity, comfort and joy were to be given first consideration, for 
a home without beauty is not to be thought of. Of course, picturesque- 
ness was not to be obtained at the sacrificing of comfort or durability, 
but beauty certainly had to be present, else the house received no 
consideration. 

The second consideration was for permanence of construction. A 
similar competition had been conducted in other years using such fire- 
proof material as brick or cement, but this time the construction was 
to be of hollow tile because this material is not only fireproof and dura- 
ble, but lends itself to designs of distinction. Hollow tile has already 
demonstrated its ability to endure fire and time. It has now been 
made into blocks, twelve inches long by five inches high and eight 

















FIREPROOF HOUSE OF TILE DESIGNED BY CONRAD ALFRED ALBRIZIO, COMPACT AND 
DURABLE. 
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POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TILE HOUSES 


inches thick, so house designs had to be measured to a scale that per- 
mitted the using of blocks of this size. The blocks are varied in color 
and show the texture of high quality faced-brick, and because each unit 
is larger than brick, a wall can be laid very quickly. The hollow air 
spaces within the tile form perfect installation against moisture, heat 
and cold. The interior of the house can be finished with a coat of 
plaster applied directly to the tile, which saves considerable expense 
in interior finish. In fact the cost of such a house is about thirty per 
cent less than one of the same size built of ordinary brick. 

All the doors and window openings of a house built with these tile 
must be carefully spaced so that the blocks will not have to be cut but 
will fit exactly. This is quite possible but must be provided for by 
the architect. Of course there are all sorts of half and square sizes 
made to be used in connection with these standard ones, so that corners 
can be neatly made. Another point of interest about this tile is that 
they can be laid in different bonds. Any bond adapted to brick work 
may be used in laying a tile wall, though a running bond is the simplest 
und perhaps the most effective. 

All authorities on architecture acknowledge that scale has great 
weight in any design. Scale is a term used to express the relation and 
size between a unit of construction and the whole composition. The 
beauty of a building depends much upon the relation of one part with 








DESIGN FOR A eS 
ONE FAMILY 
HOUSE, FIRE- 
PROOF AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 
WILLIAM CEHREN, 
ARCHITECT. 



































POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TILE HOUSES 






ONE FAMILY HOUSE OF TILE: DESIGNED 
BY LEWIS E. WELSH AND J. FLOYD YEWELL. 








another, of one kind of building material with 
another. Good architectural effect cannot be 
secured in a small house without taking especial 
account of this important element of design. 

Though it is impossible in making a house 
plan of this general nature to know exactly the kind of a lot the pros- 
pective builder will possess, still a fundamentally good design can be 
fitted in anywhere. A compact plan, one with few angles and one 
suitable for erection in a suburban village or country, can be adapted 
to almost any site. In the designing of these houses a garden was an 
important feature. It was taken for granted that there would be a 
garden at the back of each house and the rear elevation was to be as 
beautiful and as interesting as the one that faced the street. In many 
of the house designs submitted, the garden plan was included with the 
floor plan. 

The points of the compass are also of great importance in design- 
ing a house for the living rooms should be so arranged that the sun 
can enter the windows part of the day. Therefore, it needs a south 
or west exposure. The kitchen is best with a northern exposure and 
a dining room is at its best when the rising sun looks in at the windows. 
Another important thing in planning the small house is to have one 
room arranged in such a way with the next one, that the housework 
can be easily managed. It is often best when space is so vital a matter 

(Continued on page 503) 
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A MINING TOWN: POEM: BY MARY 
CAROLYN DAVIES 


~rrie HEN I am bravest; 

Not in dreams but glimpsed through my work, 
I see you again, Town of my childhood ; 
—Eager, flaming little town 

Confident, alert, 

Knowing that tomorrow will bring you gold; 
Little town of the mountainside 

With glaciers above you and snow peaks; 

With the dark, still lake at your feet, 

And pines at your door. 





Down your street the miners go laughing 
And the old prospectors gather 

And talk, each one, about a claim in the hills 
That will make him rich 

Some day. 


Death is quick and sudden in the mining town 
And therefore life is joyous and reckless. 
Money is not life here, as it is to plodders. 
Laughter is life 

Danger is life 

Money is only an incident: 


Here is a man who limps 

He was caught in a snowslide; 

But mostly the hills do their work swift and clean 

That gap in the circle?—A bear on the trail, and the men at the next 
mine found his body and brought it home. 

That silence where a laugh should be? 

A cave-in, in the tunnel—and pinned under rocks, he watched death 


crawl in to him—and we who knew him, know that he laughed 
as he watched. 


The other vacant keg? The fuse was too short, the explosion came too 
soon, by a second. 


That is why they laugh so loud, these miners. 
Life is a game of chance, 

You can lose only once! 

So laugh and treat while you’re winning! 


The gaunt old peaks stand looking hungrily down, 
Grimly waiting 
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A MINING TOWN 


They seem to reach the shadows, their arms, down closer for the prey. 
The lake looks hungrily up 

It shows its white teeth, laughing, and calls out, 

Slapping words at the shore; about the men it holds 

In its dark arms, and kisses endlessly with its wet mouth 

Down in the shadows. 

Boys that laughed lie there, men that came through a hundred dangers 
To find this blue death. 

But they were not afraid 

We, who saw some of them die, 

Know that they were not afraid. 


Was ever son of yours afraid, little Town? 
They all have the eyes of you, eyes that see far, 
And therefore smile, 

Was ever son of yours afraid? 


And I will not be afraid! 

I am your son 

I too have your eyes of daring 
And your heart of reckless joy. 


I shut my eyes and see you, childhood Town 

I stand in the wind and breathe the air of you 

I breathe in the biting cold 

And the danger. 

I stand glad, uplifted, 

Like a boy shouting because it is Spring. 

I see your lake below me 

And your blinding peaks above 

I touch a tamarack with my hands 

And hear speech of the great woods around me 
I am one with the North, one with the Hills, one with Danger, 
As I laugh, and climb. 


I am your son 

I shall remember you 

Little Town, 

Eager, alert, flaming with joy and snatching the adventure 
I, who am your son, will remember. 

And I shall never be afraid 

Even of Life; 


And who that does not fear Life can fear Death 
Which is so much a lesser thing? 








MURAL DECORATIONS OF TROPICAL SPLEN- 
DOR: ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORK OF 
ROBERT CHANLER: BY FREDERIC N. PRICE 


ate aml) HEN Robert Chanler was asked about his unique im- 





ae) pulse in Decoration, he replied, “It is my Art—let the 
sr yh Public make what it can, or will, of it. There is a 

Th ays reason for everything I do. Why shouldn’t I take 
SW. Xi) birds and animals and deep sea monsters for spots of 
“ color in my compositions if I want to?” 

Of such timbre is this artist,—he stands on his 
work. Let the people look upon the art and let time decide. It must 
be no little inspiration to him to know that those who are among our 
real patrons of art have examples of his work: that museums show; 
art galleries feature; the world at large seeks and admires. Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Harriman, Mrs. Rumsey, and others who truly love fine 
arts, possess examples of his work. 

Directly descended from John Jacob Astor, it might easily have 
come about that Mr. Chanler would become a king of finance, a cap- 
tain of industry,—instead he works at art with all his heart and soul,— 
early and late, and with an enthusiasm such as the Greeks were wont 
to put into their splendid efforts. 

Born in New York City in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two, he studied under private tutors. In place of the 
usual higher education, he traveled and attended the art schools and 
academies of France,—Colarossi, Julian, The Beaux Arts, working 
with those who loved to paint, loved life, animal and luxuriant. He 
learned to mix vibrant colors. Then he traveled through Europe and 
Africa, exploring everywhere the art of the ages with its symbols of 
life and creation. 

The first International Show brought him his American recog- 
nition. This really massive, gorgeous and bewilderingly fanciful art 
work at which Mr. Chanler had busied himself during the past decade 
was more striking on its own original merits than any accidental 
notoriety could make it. 

As a friend he is kindly and lovable; to meet him is to feel the 
strong current of interest and fellowship. His co-workers give him 
the devotion which attached itself in a similar degree to John la Farge 
when such an artist as Weir labored for him. Mr. Chanler has mag- 
netism and the personal interest that literally envelop the writers and 
art devotees who know him. Rather would I say, that the fame of 
Chanler rises out of his dynamic power of expression. He also im- 
presses you with his sincerity, and with a strength that is like the 
Ocean, resistless and elemental,—with the mystery of the thunder- 
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“THE GIRAFFES”: THIS TREMENDOUS PANEL IS SIXTEEN 
FEET SQUARE AND IS PROBABLY THE BEST KNOWN OF MR 
CHANLER’S SCREENS. IT RECEIVED MENTION HONORABLE 
AT THE PARIS SALON AND HAS CROSSED THE ATLAN 
TIC SIX OR SEVEN TIMES AND THIS CONTINENT TWICE 








Courtesy of the Colony Club 


A PANEL IN THE DINING ROOM OF THE 
N. Y. COLONY CLUB: THE WHOLE ROOM 
IS A MOST INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF 
MR. CHANLER’S TROPICAL COLOR-SENSE 














Courtesy of Mrs. Joseph Porter, Chicago 


“THE SWANS”: THIS SCREEN SHOWS THE CHARM OF ARRANGE 
MENT CHARACTERISTIC OF MR. CHANLER. IT IS PAINTED ON 
MAHOGANY AND IS A SYMPHONY IN BLUE, SILVER AND GOLD 














Courtesy of the 


Ferargil Galleries 


THE BUTTERFLIES AND FLOWERS OF THE JUNGLE ARI 
PAINTED ON A BACKGROUND OF GLAZED SILVER: IN EVEN SO) 
SMALL A SCREEN, MR. CHANLER EMPLOYS THE SAME PERMA 
NENT ART-CRAFT INSURING LITERALLY CENTURIES OF SERVICE, 






































MURAL DECORATIONS OF TROPICAL SPLENDOR 


storm that comes with the wind. One seems to vision the romance 
of many peoples and many lands. 


R. CHANLER was very close to the late Stanford White. 

M Together they felt the power of the art of Spain, its color, 

its fittingness for this parallel of climate,—hence the romantic 

appeal of many Chanler screens and decorations. Spanish archi- 

tecture and decoration, in fact the records and books of Spain, France, 

Italy and Early England, on design and color, in the Chanler studios 
are second to no other private library. 

So we are not surprised that it has been said that ““The Leopard 
and the Deer Screen” resembles a Beardsley drawing in mastery 
of the grotesque. “The Porcupine Screen” is a symphony of dull 
blues, silver, and white; another reveals a scene of tropical deep-sea 
mystery—corals—devilfish—and the beady phosphorescence of trail- 
ing seaweed. Such impressions Mr. Chanler can give because he 
penetrates the spirit of living things. 

“The Mural Decorations of the Colony Club, New York,” are 
the most important semi-public decorations Mr. Chanler has done. 
His decorations, especially those for loggia and swimming pool, show 
methods of execution that could spring only from exceptional artistic 
energy and resource. 

In subject he indulged his well known predilection for the exuber- 
ant beauties of tropical regions,—Bermuda, Florida Keys,—seldom 
touched by painters—the vivid life of southern air and jungle, and 
the extravagant forms and colors in tropical waters. 

His treatment of the Colony Club loggia is famous. Over the 
Welsh tiled floor, brick walls, and arched ‘ceilings rise the walls of 
soft green. Upon the ceilings, by a method of stenciling and then 
painting over with brilliant glazes, the result has been almost a mosaic 
vitreous effect. Mr. Chanler and his assistants painted directly upon 
the hard ceilings and side panels, requiring two months labor alone 
to complete the radiant effect of the bower with flowered trellis, under 
and around which, birds of the most lustrous, flashing plumage fly— 
quarrel—love—ruffle and parade with cheerful vivacity. There are 
cockatoos, ring-tailed pheasants, love birds, parrots, macaws, birds of 
paradise, egrets in their marriage plumes, most extravagantly beau- 
tiful winged things. Such is his novel art. 

If one could go to his studio—there might be found entrancement 
in the birds and fish, living creatures from southern climes, in the 
gigantic screens and wall decorations—in the manifold expressions of 
the work of the rich imagination which creates them—beautiful in 
radiant color, life-filled, original, stimulating, and inspiring,—an illu- 
sion, an inspiration and must be enduring. in 











FAMOUS OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
OF THE STUART PERIOD: DRAWINGS 
AND ARTICLE BY JAMES THOMSON 


ACOBEAN furniture embodying as it does great dignity 
with true beauty, is peculiarly suitable for use in Amer- 
ican homes. It has great force of character without being 
aggressive, shows attractive lines, deals in no subterfuges 
and graciously lends itself to many schemes of rich color- 
ing. With it rooms of marked distinction can be created. 
Its history is most interesting and to thoroughly under- 

stand the forces which influenced its designing, one must study Scot- 

tish as well as English woodwork. In fact it is often referred to as 
belonging to the Stuart period. 
The Stuart style began with the landing of Mary Stuart on the 

JACOBEAN CHAIR or Scottish shore in one thousand six hundred and one. Many fine exam- 

ELABORATE MODEL. ples of so-called Jacobean furniture are to be found north of the 
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JACOBEAN CHEST RICHLY CARVED, SHOWING THE FAMOUS SWELLED COLUMNS. 
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FAMOUS OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
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| STUART INTE- 
RIOR, KILDWICK 
HALL, YORK- 
=, SHIRE, ENGLAND, 
|| SHOWING GOOD 

uf} EXAMPLES OF 
‘ma! JACOBEAN 

' FURNITURE. 


Tweed. It is a fact that many excellent pieces of cabinet-work that 
the centuries have preserved for us were used in rooms that at one time 
or another were occupied by the unfortunate Mary herself. Such 
specimens are usually assigned to the Jacobean category but Stuart is 
the better term, being all inclusive, which the other certainly is not. 

Names of monarchs are commonly employed to denote historic 
styles, but absolute division cannot thus be made for the reason that 
there are periods of transition when styles were in a state of fluidity 
and nothing reduced to set formula. The style of one reign may over- 
lap the next. The most interesting so-called Tudor country dwellings 
of a stately kind were in fact built after a Stuart came to the throne. 
One not unnaturally might expect such examples to come under the 
Jacobean classification. So unmistakenly Elizabethan, however, are 
they in salient features, it has been the custom to record them under 
the Tudor nomenclature rather than that of the Stuart. 

The Stuart style is but a modified edition of the Elizabethan. 
Vagaries and extravagancies of the latter were gradually dropped so 
that near the end of the period we find many pieces of furniture assum- 
ing an aspect quiet and sedate. In cabinets, coffers, chests of drawers, 
dressers, et cetera, carving is conspicuous by its absence, which sep- 















CHEST CARVED 
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arates it from earlier work 
when surfaces were elabor- 
ately carved. In this later 
product there was much 
mitred moulding, the panel- 
ling being of intricate de- 
sign. A wonderfully good 
effect was obtained by the 
mere play of light and 
shadow. Thus in the con- 
crete, did the inward feel- 
ing and habit of thought of 
Puritan England find ex- 
pression. In the time of 
James the First, three quar- 
ters of the Protestants of 


Io 
mae the realm were Puritans 
—- 2 and they certainly left im- 
ge = press on the furniture of the 
time. 
Not all furniture of the 
Elizabethan time was of a 
florid kind. There was 
VEAMUSEUM ™uch that was plain. 
S.KENSINGTON. 472 
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FAMOUS OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Tables, chairs, benches and the like p= 
are to be found where turnings are 
simple and frame-work is innocent 
of decoration. After the Stuart 
reign was well under way, table 
legs, cabinet supports, balusters, et 
cetera, in middle section assumed 





THE KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM, 


, LONDON, 
enormous bulbous _ proportions. ee 
4 “cc ” 
This “swelled” part was often rudely STYLE IN ITS 
yet effectively carved. The great fy 
hall table became of unwieldy weight 


| MANNER. 
and of proportion truly immense. 


No more did it rest on tressels by 

which means it could be easily (qQpR—Ze== Ee Ss 
handled. fa —— ZA S 
In Elizabethan days inlaid - rity smd 

work began to be employed in room- sq! win . 
panelling as well as on furniture. Such inlaid work in Stuart times 
began to display greater delicacy as regards design and neater crafts- 
manship. We are in the main, of course, dependent for our facts on 
) existing examples and in this connection the admirable cupboard here 
shown is appropriately sub- 
ml he i mitted. ae et So 
after the manner of the four 
here shown are of a kind 
that at a later period as- 
sumed immense bulbous 

proportions. 

In general the princi- 
pal rooms in a Stuart house 
were wainscoted from floor 
to ceiling, though even as 
late as the reign of Anne, 
arras hangings in some 
quarters persisted. As a 
rule, walls not entirely fin- 
ished in wood had the panel- 
ling continued up to about 
three-quarters of the space, 
the remaining portion show- 
ing the plaster. 


STUART CABINET FROM LINLITHGOW PALACE, The fine cabinet illus- 
SCOTLAND. trated is doubly interesting 
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FAMOUS OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


from the fact that 
it was used by the 
ill-fated Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 
This handsome 
piece is at present 
in the Palace of 
Linlithgow. 

That this arti- 
cle was especially 
designed with a 
view to use by roy- 
alty is evident 
from the carved 
coronets so hap- 
pily introduced. 
The design in its marked refinement betrays its Italian source rather 
than that of Fleming or Frank. 

A fine cupboard used by Mary Stuart during her ten months’ 
imprisonment at Lochleven Castle is an excellent example of panel- 
ling of a multiple-mitred kind. As an effort in this direction it would 
be difficult to find a better. 

The chest shown is a good specimen of a kind associated with late 
Tudor and early Stuart periods. A bad practice obtained near the 
end of the Stuart times of using split turnings as a decorative feature. 
Diamond shaped panels were superimposed on the squares or oblongs, 
turned-work split and planted upon pilasters, drop ornaments dis- 
tributed in profusion much to the detriment of harmonious effect. 

An excellent thoroughly English example in the way of a chair is 
also to be seen. The graceful capacious armchair on the right is of a 
character essentially Flemish which is not to say that in the present 
instance the article was not fabricated in England. Chairs of similar 
type as comfortable to sit in as they are handsome to look at, are 
mainly assigned to the reign of Charles the Second. In some of them 
their Flemish origin may be traced in the complications of arm-sup- 
ports, of legs, or both. 

The Stuart period after the Restoration was responsible for some 
admirable chairs. It began to dawn on sedate English consciousness 
that to be comfortable was not necessarily sinful. Chairs began to 
respond to human shape, the backs either caned or with a long center 
panel of padding. Where not upholstered in the usual way, a loose 
cushion was provided for the wooden seat. Chairs (having the turn- 


(Continued on page 513) 





JACOBEAN CHAIRS OF A LATE DATE, 
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“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT’’—AS G. K. 
CHESTERTON MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN IT: 
BY WINIFRED WARD 


“This is the house the Jack built: this is the malt that lay in the house that Jack built: 
this is the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built: this is the cat that 
caught the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built: this is the dog that 

worried the cat that caught the rat: this is the cow with the crumpled 
horn that tossed the dog that worried the cat: this is the maiden all 
forlorn that milked the cow with crumpled horn that tossed the dog: 
this is the lad all tattered and torn that kissed the maiden all forlorn 
that milked the cow with the crumpled horn: this is the Priest all shaven 
and shorn that married the lad all tattered and torn that kissed the 
maiden all forlorn that milked the cow with the crumpled horn that 
tossed the dog that worried the cat that chased the rat that ate the 
malt that lay in the house that Jack built."—An Old Fairy Tale. 


HE offices of Zorn and Zorn were not content to look 
down upon Wall Street, but had been selected with 
the evident intention of looking out as well as down. 
Through the plate glass windows beside them the 
stenographers and clerks and secretaries and bell-boys 
of Zorn and Zorn could at any moment they chose, 

behold the harbor, the shipping and the Statue of Liberty, 
and at precisely five o’clock every afternoon they might be 
seen to detach their youthful eyes from the contemplation of the 
shipping to fasten them with a sigh of gratitude and relief upon 
the Statue which blazed like a bronze giantess against the silver 
sunset, and which represented to them, Liberty in the form of 
five o’clock. 

It was exactly five of a Friday afternoon when the exodus of 
the stenographers was momentarily blocked by the sudden entrance 
of a tall young man who dashed up to the executive’s desk without 
preliminaries and said in a voice at once plaintive and authoritative. 

“I refuse to leave this room until I have seen a priest named 
Brown.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Nathaniel Zorn. “In that case, you will 
find that the chair to your left will stand the test of time better than 
the one toward which you are now headed.” 

The two men thereupon turned in their respective chairs and 
examined each other while pretending to look out of the plate-glass 
window, and the shrewd, quiet aging face of Mr. Nathaniel Zorn was 
in decidedly pleasant contrast to the young, swarthy and irritable 
countenance of his visitor. 

“My name is Menzelli,” said the young man with an emphasis 
which made it perfectly plain that his name was nothing of the sort— 
“and I have been trailing this infernal priest around all day long 
and missing him by a hairsbreadth and I’m not going to miss him 
again.” 
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“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT” 


This liquid voice—unmistakably the voice of the South—grew 
shrill with determination. 

“But I do not expect Father Brown here,” said Mr. Zorn, closing 
his desk sharply. 

Hardly had he done so when the door opened to admit a third 
man, whom the disappointed stenographers announced to the dis- 
appointed bell-boys who in their turn announced him to the heart- 
broken secretary who announced him to her chief and removing her 
eyes from the Statue of Liberty prepared to take shorthand. 

But none came, for after the decent interval necessary for allow- 
ing the office to announce to him the identity of the newcomer (which 
he could have discovered for himself by turning around in his chair) 
Mr. Zorn did turn around and taking out a cigar, said: 

“Hello there, Jack.” 

“Hello, Tom,” replied the other, “where in thunder is Brown?” 

“That,” replied his friend, “is what this gentleman in the corner 
is waiting to find out. You may go, Miss Daub,” and Miss Daub, 
going, ran full tilt into the arms of Father Brown, who proved to be 
a round little priest who resembled a prairie-dog that cannot find its 
hole and has forgotten something it meant to take there. Dodging 
around Miss Daub he fell into the room, tripping over his large green 
umbrella and sitting down precipitously he said, by way of explan- 
ation: 

“TI have been following a dog who had lost his master.” 

The strange young man in the corner rose as though impatient 
of further delay and addressing Father Brown said: 

“Father, I wish to get married. Will you perform the service 
for me tomorrow evening?” and at the same instant the elderly man 
named Jack said, 

“Father Brown, will you dine with Zorn and myself tomorrow 
evening?” 

“Certainly,” said Father Brown, addressing both at once. 

“T thank you,” cried the foppish young man, “my bride and I 
will call at your rooms tomorrow evening at eight” and he left the 
room as though propelled from behind. 

“Mercy on us,” said the priest mildly, “who is he?” 

But before Mr. Zorn could report that his name was Menzelli, 
the young man put his head in the door again and said, 

“A thousand pardons for intruding again but what color was 
that dog?” 

“Black, with one white paw,” replied Father Brown. 

A cloud of deep annoyance passed over the young man’s face. 

“Thank you,” he said, and closing the door very softly he could 
be heard hastening away down the hall. 
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AS CHESTERTON MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN 


“Fool,” said Mr. Zorn, with irritation. “Isn’t that just like a 
Dago—bursting into my private office for no better reason than that 
he wants to get married, no delicacy—no sense. I tell you, Jack—it 
will take ten generations to Americanize these people.” 

“I think it very important that he should want to get married,” 
said Father Brown. 

“But you'll have to miss my excellent wine to marry him,” burst 
out the man named Jack, “and why the Hell should you do that?” 

“Why the Hell shouldn’t I?” said the priest. 

Mr. Zorn said, “I have long wanted this opportunity of meeting 
you, Father Brown. A lawyer and a priest have much in common— 
why don’t we all dine together tonight so that your part of the feast 
won’t be cut short by this rascally Italian and his amours?” 

“No, no,” cried his friend, whose name was Jack Dillingham, 
and who was a large, florid, genial man who had been a successful 
actor in his day, and was devoting his later years to the care of a 
large old farmhouse on Staten Island, “my dinner is my dinner, and 
we're going to have it right out on my farm. None of your Broadway 
cabarets—real food and real drink—besides, I want Father Brown 
here to see my old place—it’s a place a priest would like: Baronial, 
that’s what it is, hey, Zorn?” 

“It’s better than that, it’s a home,” said Mr. Zorn with the accent 
of a man who has lived in apartments too long. “Well, I must be 
going—it was kind of you both to drop in—if you'll stop for me 
tomorrow, Brown, here at the office, we can go out to Jack’s in: the 
machine.” 

Father Brown, with the green umbrella tucked high under his 
arm, stood still upon the Wall Street curb and gave a long, low 
whistle. Around the corner there whisked, nose to ground, a large 
black dog with one white foot. It did not look up but following a 
scent from which its nose did not swerve an inch, it shot past in the 
direction of the harbor. 

Jamming his three cornered hat down on to his head, and put- 
ting his fare back in his pocket, the little priest came up out of his 
hole and following the dog at a jog trot down Broadway, plunged 
into the sunset and was lost to sight. 

. * * * * 

The next evening at six thirty Mr. Zorn was driving up a Staten 
Island road in a sunset even more golden than before. Beside the 
lawyer Father Brown sat huddled in a sort of placid comfort. 

‘It was June and the fields and orchards were in full bloom. A 
young girl made a pretty picture all alone in a meadow busily milking 
an old white cow with very twisted horns. 
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“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT” 


“Bless my soul,” said Mr. Zorn, unconsciously modifying his con- 
versation, to suit his companion, “it’s Jack Dillingham’s pretty wench 
and that must be one of Jack’s fields and his cow as well. He owns 
all this land hereabouts—we aren’t in sight of the house yet, but it’s 
just over the hill.” 

As they spoke, the maiden in the field stopped milking and turn- 
ing, waved her hand— 

“The little minx,” said Zorn, but the priest peered around behind 
the machine. 

“I thought so,” said he, “she’s not waving to us.” 

Out of a hedge further down the road there had leaped a young 
lad, barefoot, and clad in rags that flapped and fluttered as he ran. 

He was too far off to have either seen or heard the machine and 
running with long bounds across the fields he made straight for the 
girl, and leaping perilously over the two pails of foaming milk he 
caught her in his arms and could be seen to plant upon her cheek a 
very determined kiss. 

The old white cow turned its twisted horns and stared at them. 

“Well, well,” said the old lawyer, for he was quite as taken aback 
as the cow, and opening the accelerator he shot on down the road, 
remarking that that was no spot for an old chap like him. 

“A pretty picture that made,” said Father Brown, “your friend 
here is lucky to have so pretty a housekeeper.” 

“Yes, but luckier to have such a home,” said Zorn. They turned 
into spacious grounds. They spread up pleasantly in the late sun- 
light to the house with its long verandas; chickens fluttered around 
informally and a black cat stretched itself and rose at the sound of 
the machine on the gravel. 

“What a peaceful scene,” said Father Brown. “You say he 
built this house himself?” 

“Yes, every stone,” replied Zorn. “Dillingham knows how to 
live. No one here to bother him except those he wants. He’s very 
fond of the little wench, down in the field there; has practically brought 
her up like a daughter. He told me once he means to leave her this 
property when he dies.” 

“See the old chestnut tree over there: a hundred and fifty years 
old at least, and there’s a well out in the kitchen that’s dry now, but 
of unknown depth, they say.” 

With the gesture of a host Mr. Zorn opened the screen door 
and the little priest stepped before him into the cool old hall and then 
as suddenly stepped out again, backward, on to the porch. 

“Don’t call out—keep quiet,” he said, in a low but steady voice. 

“What's the matter?” said the lawyer and instantly went into 
the hall. Father Brown followed. 
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AS CHESTERTON MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN 


Stretched across the hall, with his feet in the parlor entrance, lay 
the body of their host. There was a gash running across his throat, 
and a pool of blood had formed nearby between the mat and the hall 
carpet. There were no signs of struggle. 

“He’s been murdered,” said the priest. 

Zorn said nothing. His friend was dead—of that there was no 
doubt. The friendly quiet of the old house became at once sinister 
—horrible. With a single impulse both men backed out into the 
sunlight. 

Mr. Zorn had gone ashy white. “He was my oldest friend,” he 

said simply, and sat down upon the top step, staring ahead of him 
with eyes that saw only the past. 
“T think,” said Father Brown, “that we ought to search the 
house.” 
By a common impulse the two men avoided the front hall and 
entered by way of the kitchen. There were all the visible prepara- 
tions for supper, but the kitchen held no human occupant. 

“Why,” said Father Brown, “should she leave a half-prepared 
dinner to go out across three fields to milk a cow?” 

“Perhaps she needed the milk,” said Zorn, making an evident 
effort to arouse himself. 

“No,” said Father Brown, “she made the cow an excuse for 
slipping out to see her young man: that much is plain. Are there 
any other servants?” 

“No.” said Zorn. “My God,” he added, “you don’t mean that 
you suspect the girl?” 

“We've got to suspect someone,” said Father Brown. 

“But what motive could she have?” 

“Didn’t you say the property would come to her at his death?” 

Zorn brushed away the suggestion with a gesture of horror. 

“She would never have done that—she was devoted to him.” 

“Then,” said Father Brown, “we must search the house for a 
clue, and first of all we must remove the traces of the murder before 
the poor girl comes back to finish cooking dinner. 

A search of the house showed nothing—no silver was gone, noth- 
ing disturbed, and a gentle peace brooded everywhere. 

In the old actor’s spacious library, where the shadows of the trees 
swept and rustled on the window panes, smoking outfit had been 
spread—three chairs were drawn up, and an open volume of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s Memoirs lay across the arm of their host’s chair. 

The men descended the stairs silently and removed the corpse 
to an upper chamber. 

By the time their work was finished twilight had fallen—the 
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lamp in the lower hall remained unlighted and a dull gloom seemed 
to creep into the house. 

“Where’s that girl?” said Father Brown sharply, stopping in 
the entry that led to the kitchen. “She’s been gone over an hour.” 

As he moved across the lawn Father Brown decided that they 
had better go back to town and notify the police. 

“But the girl?” said Zorn. “We can’t let her come back here 
alone—to this,” 

_ “The girl is not coming back,” said the priest in a tone of cer- 
tainty. 

“But she never would have dared go off like that with Dillingham 
expecting guests,” cried Zorn. 

“Nevertheless,” said the priest, “she has dared.” 

The machine had begun to move out of the lovely yard and both 
men had turned their faces with a sense of relief toward the road that 
led to the city when Father Brown suddenly bounced upright in the 
machine and cried, “Stop—let me out.” 

As he spoke the farm-house cat, which they had left still shumber- 
ing upon the veranda, dashed across the road with its hair on end and 
its eyes narrowed to a pin-point, and plunging into the hedge on the 
opposite side was lost to view in a field of wheat. 

Like a flash the little priest was in the hedge, but he did not 
follow the cat, but crouching there glued his eyes upon the house and 
waited. Zorn, some yards farther down the road, could not see the 
house for the hedge, and stood up in the machine watching the doubled- 
up back of Father Brown in silent astonishment. 

Thus they remained for four minutes. The empty windows of 
the house stared back at them; a whip-poor-will sang in the hedge. 
There was no other sound. 

Then, very quietly, a large black dog slipped around the corner 
of the veranda, nose to earth, and, trotting down the steps, crossed 
the lawn. 

When it saw the machine in the road, it raised its head for a 
moment, and then dropped it again and, taking up the scent, crossed 
the road, plunged into the hedge at the exact spot the cat had taken. 

Three minutes later there was a distant barking in the field of 
wheat. 

Father Brown climbed into the machine and put on his three- 
cornered hat. 

“How long will it take to get to the city at top speed?” he said. 

“About an hour,” replied his companion. “Why?” 

“Because,” replied the priest, “I have an appointment at my 
rooms at eight o’clock to marry the young man who came to your 
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office, to his bride. I don’t want you to miss it. Will you come as 
a witness?” 

“Certainly, but what 

“Never mind what,” said Father Brown in a tone of quiet 
authority. “Drive fast.” 

When Mr. Menzelli and his bride entered the shabby apartments 
of Father Brown an hour later, that prelate said in an undertone to 
Mr. Zorn: 

“I told you so.” And his surmise was right, for the bride was 
none other than Jack Dillingham’s servant girl. 

To recognize the young man as the same lad, all tattered and 
torn, who had kissed her in the field was another matter, for Mr. 
Menzelli was dressed as before in the smartest of suits—the check a 
trifle loud perhaps and the tie and spats a trifle careless in their ad just- 
ment, but impressive nevertheless. 

The couple went through the wedding ceremony with composure: 
they were both rather shy and Mr. Zorn, who had remained in an inner 
room, appeared in the doorway and said, “Good evening, Mary.” The 
young woman recognized him at once. 

She blushed very deeply and became confused. 

“Mary,” he said with sudden emphasis, “why didn’t you go back 
to cook your master’s dinner tonight?” 

“Was it you, then, Mr. Zorn, that was expected?” she cried, half 
smiling and showing embarrassment. 

“Yes, my friend here and I,” answered Father Brown. “We 
waited a long time for our supper.” 

The girl hung her head, and glancing at her lover said to him: 

“There, I told you I ought ’a’ waited till after. He would have 
that I come tonight,” she said to Mr. Zorn and then relapsed into tears. 

But Father Brown was watching Mr. Menzelli as a cat watches 
a mouse. 

“It was you, no doubt, we saw in the field with Mary not two 
hours ago, out on Staten Island,” said he quietly. 

To their amazement the young man replied at once with a slight 
laugh. 
oYes, Father, and did you see the white cow of the young lady 
toss the dog up into the air? Almost there was no wedding, I was 
so upset,” and he laughed, a peal of ringing laughter that smote 
queerly upon the listening ears of the two men. 

“Was it your dog?” asked Father Brown. But the young man 
had turned to go and with many thanks and expressions of gratitude 
the young couple backed their way out of the apartment hand in hand. 

(Continued on page 506) 
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HORATIO WALKER: THE MILLET 
OF CANADA 


» HERE is a small corner of French Canada that the 
world has come to know and love through the art of a 
man who sees beauty in simple people and humble 
farmyards; in misty mornings, when cows are being 
driven through grassy lanes, in old men ploughing, 
and old women laboring in harvest fields. This man, 
Horatio Walker, was born in Canada which perhaps partly 
accounts for the realistic yet romantic beauty of his canvases. 
It has been said that he has done for the farmers of Canada 
what Millet did for the peasants of Barbizon and of Normandy— 
caught the wonder and the greatness of their patient toil. Millet 
saw something wonderful in the way a man bent over his hoe or rising, 
wiped the sweat from his brow, something that sings with Biblical 
majesty and force of measure—and fixed it immortally. Labor is 
forever dignified since Millet showed us its poetry and its bearing upon 
human life and Horatio Walker has shown us a similar beauty, poetry 
and dignity even when depicting the humblest barnyard or shearing 






What is even more wonderful he has shown us something of 
absorbing interest in a gaunt, anxious-eyed sow leading her litter of 
pigs through an old orchard, teaching them of the wine of pleasure 
that lies in fallen apples. We wonder why we have never before seen 
the charm of an old slab fence, the color in a pile of split wood, the 
Bird-of-Paradise color in a common wild turkey. Though his subjects 
are so often purely pastoral, and though they are handled with real- 
istic truth, still they are never without poetry and emotion. We feel 
the strength of oxen straining at the plow, the concentrated effort of 
a man sawing wood with a queer primitive saw and the interested atti- 
tude of young calves as they wait on a dewy morning for the old 
woman to let down the bars and set them free to wander as they will 
through lanes and sweet meadows. 

Always there is a sense of color in his canvases, even when the 
evening is grey or the morning misty. He loves the keen green of 
spring, the flaming vermilion of the rooster’s comb, the faded red of 
a boy’s blouse, the moist green of a patch of moss and the wonderful 
tone of a workman’s blue jeans. The old artists of Barbizon painted 
landscapes as they had never been painted before. Birds could fly 
through their trees, the water of the streams was flowing gently or 
swiftly as they willed it, morning glowed with a tender radiance. They 
also introduced a figure in their landscapes in a way that accented 
not only the beauty of the figure but that made the whole landscape 
glow and have reason for its existence. 
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Courtesy of the Montross Galleries 


“A DEWY MORNING”: FROM A 
PAINTING BY HORATIO WALKER. 
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“A PASTORAL—SOW AND PIGS”: FROM 
PAINTING BY HORATIO WALKER. 


























CANADA’S FAMOUS GENRE PAINTER 


ILLET wrote many years ago, “The most joyful thing I know 

M is the peace, the silence, that one enjoys in the woods or on 

tilled lands. One sees a poor heavily laden creature with a 

bundle of fagots advancing from.a narrow path in the fields. The 

manner in which this figure comes suddenly before one is a momentary 
reminder of the fundamental conditions of human life—toil”. 

It has been said of Millet that “he was the first to give us the 
figure in the landscape as a part and a product of the soil, clad in its 
colors, his home seeming to have sprung from it—its roofs either a 
stronger hue of the earth or thatched with twigs or straws, with green 
moss growing out of it.” The peasant in his colors of earth and sky 
mingled, wringing from the soil his meager yet contented living is 
what Millet gave us in his paintings and drawings. The colors of 
nature, appearing again in the apparel of those who work close to it, 
are caught also by Horatio Walker’s genius. Man and earth seem 
partners under his handling, working harmoniously with nature, help- 
ing her as he at the same time wrests his own living from her. He 
likes also, as contrasts to the outdoor beauty, the subdued light of 
interiors of lowly huts. Whether working sensitively with water color 
or masterfully with oils, his technique is always noticeable so much so 
in fact that through it he makes layman as well as artists interested 
even in the homeliest of creatures—a pig. 

In all his paintings of animals or human beings, we feel that he 
loves and understands his subject. His sympathy is far-reaching, 
including oxen as well as driver. If this were not so his art would have 
remained on the plane of the ordinary, as it is he has lifted it through 
such sympathetic understanding to the highest form of interpretation. 
He loves dearly the little French Canadian houses with their white 
walls and red roofs, the homely clothing of the peasants, their wooden 
sabots, homespun socks of brilliant colors, kerchiefs, blouses and the 
rude ovens set out in the dooryard. In fact he is a poet as well as a 
painter; a wise man as well as humble student of nature. 


Though in all of his canvasses we are only conscious of the poetry, 


the simple naturalness of people laboring patiently, or of the simple 
grace of animals, he has attained his power because he is a draftsman 
of rare ability. Beneath all the poetry is a well-constructed founda- 
tion of knowledge of drawing, of anatomy of nature. He knows the 
ways of animals through having observed them under many condi- 
tions, and under many seasons, for many years. This sub-conscious 
knowledge forms the substance upon which his poetical interpretations 
rest. Therefore we feel that the world of fact, of earth and of prose 
supports his imagination, giving it that sense of substance without 
which any work is weak and without force. 
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PICTURESQUE KANSAS CITY: WITH 
CHARCOAL DRAWINGS BY L. D. 
McMORRIS 


HE spirit of the artists of old is veritably immortal 
for it is living today, influencing the world as vitally 
as it did when each ray of light flashed through the 
dark ages. Like a pebble thrown into the pool, the 
circles of itsin- 
fluence reach 

ever wider bound- 

aries. As the num- 
bers of men increase, 
as the nations expand 
in territory, as wild 
lands are reclaimed 
for the homes of 
man, we find the 
flame of old inspira- 
tion still lighting the 
lamp of beauty. The se 
value of the past to -iig 
the present, especial- 
ly where architecture 
is concerned, is so 

potent that scarce a 
building rises in our yrs 1s NOT ITALY, BUT A RESIDENCE IN KANSAS CITY. 
land to-day that does 

not bear some impress of the old masters. The cathe- 

drals that the eager youth of the world make pilgrim- 

ages to were built by men who felt architecture to be 
one of the holiest of occupations. They built reverently, 
thinking of beauty instead of a time clock. We are 
too much in haste nowadays to think deeply enough to 

7 , create new architectural forms. We scarce have time 

oA enough to make hurried and imperfect copies of old 

<a; work that was planned and executed thoughtfully and 
™ leisurely. We are too impatient to wait for a thing 
tae to be done well. Our chief aim alas, is to get the work 
¢ done quickly. It is well for us, therefore, that we have 
the past to draw from, for designs that have proved, 
through the centuries, to be good indeed. 

Some examples of recent architecture in America 
that has been influenced by the past, has just come to 
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PICTURESQUE KANSAS CITY 


our attention through some sketches by L. D. 
MecMorris. At first glance these sketches look 
as though they might have been made while on 
a tour through the old world but were in fact 
taken from buildings in Kansas City. There is 
a bit of Portugal in the Church of the Sacred 
Heart. It stands with green trees at its base 
and hills at its back, with its bell visible through 
circles of stone, with the same beauty that is ; 
seen so frequently in the old world. One thinks + _:, 
of Florence as he passes a fine new residence *.—. 4} 
on Manhattan Road, and the Cathedral door- jwf> hi 
way of the new Methodist Episcopal Church ey | 
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reminds us of those shattered masterpieces of “}-+-¢ t= = 
France which furnished the inspiration for this ’— — 
more modest though beautifully proportioned ~~~ — —" = 


structure. England has given inspiration for jjpgpenDENcE AVE. M. E. CHURCH. 
the little half-timber shops on Main Street. 

Ancient Scotland lives again in the castle of Garfield Avenue. The 

spirit of the English Manor houses reappears in the beautiful country 

house of Edwin W. Shields. One might think that the Tudors had 
reproduced in our own land the glory of their day. There is a church 

with a Moorish mosque, churches with towers borrowed from France 

and there are charming residences with Spanish facades. 

These buildings look at home in Kansas City, as though they 
might have been designed especially for this thriving, ambitious city 
of the plains. Without the past 
to draw from these buildings of 
the present would not be filling 
this city with such interesting 
architectural detail. The work 
of the old masters stand as elo- 
quent testimonials to their 
understanding of the won- 
der in a perfect silhouette 
and the glory that lies in 
the masterly treatment of 
mass. Exquisite tracery 
of vine and leaf in carved 
stone and wrought iron are 
reproduced again to-day in 
these buildings inspired by 
ancient art. Here again 
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“LITTLE ENGLISH SHOPS”: 31ST AND MAIN STREETS, KANSAS 
CITY. 








PICTURESQUE KANSAS CITY 


we see interpreted in the needs of the present the same prin- 
ciple of power and the same essence of beauty given us by 
the old masters. ‘There is no reason why we should not have 
manifested in America buildings of impressive dignity, the 
same perfect proportion of gateways, the eloquent handling 
of large wall spaces and the same effective contrasts of lights 
and shadows that make the buildings of the old world so 
notable. Our architects should, after studying the successes 
and failures of the old workers, after determining what the 
* centuries pronounced good or a failure, creat buildings that 
embody their good points and that omit their bad ones. 

America has given the world noble sky scrapers, the 
most marvelous creations of architects. These stately 
buildings are outgrowths of the first law of beauty—neces- 
sity. Our crowded cities force offices into the air and 
through this necessity for space was created these majestic 
structures of steel. Man has not done anything finer, archi- 
tecturally, than these American skyscrapers. They show an 
engineering skill, a knowledge of materials and an ability to 
express beauty under any condition. 

When a genius finds himself up against limitations of 
any kind whether of physical boundaries, an awkward situa- 
tion or lack of the ideal material, he somehow manages to 
surmount them and some notable piece of work results, as 
these lofty skyscrapers rising triumphantly upon cramped ground 
prove. These buildings show that we have creative ability of a 

rare quality and the sketches from Kansas City 
prove that we can adapt our architecture with 
taste and discretion when the need arises. 


SACRED HEART CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
NOT A BIT OF PORTUGAL. 








RESIDENCE OF E. W. SHIELDS, NOT A GLIMPSE OF A TUDOR VILLAGE. 




















THE ROAD TO HOCKANUM FERRY: 


GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


FOUND a river-lane 
All lovely and folorn, 
That plunged and climbed again 
Through softly clashing corn, 
Where curved and melting shapes 
Of hills like purple grapes 
Were veiled in powdery bloom: 
And rich in showered gloom 
Dark Holyoke met the cloud that promised rain. 


A traveler like me, 

The river trod serene, 

Aware of melody 

In neighbor meadows green, 

And how that July day 

Ripening harvests lay 

Superb beneath the sun, 

In velvet, every one, 

Colored like shallows of a southern sea. 


I had no time to rest, 

The valley was so sweet. 

The wind ran from the west 

On cool adventurous feet, 

And put the storm to flight. 

Goldfinches for delight 

Quavered their tender words, 

And golden as the birds 

A great cloud burned upon the sunset’s crest. 


And there I saw you stand, 

I well remember how, 

Heart of the radiant land 

So dim and lonely now. 

The fields in green and blue 

Had known the way to you. 

You were the river’s word, 

And wind and cloud and bird 

Conspired to lay my hand within your hand. 
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AN ARCHITECTURE OF DISTINCTION FOR 
THE PACIFIC COAST: ILLUSTRATED BY ONE 
OF ELMER GREY’S RECENT HOMES 


(Que ee LUE as the waters that caress the shores of Italy are 
weer} the tides that beat against the great sea-wall at Coro- 
. nado, California. Jeweling the boulevard just back of 
the wall are many lovely and luxurious homes set in the 
green jade of palm trees. From the sea windows of 
these houses, the silver crescent beach, amethystine 
table mountains of Mexico and the blue headlands of Point Loma 
form a picture, tropical in color. At the end of the Avenue of homes 
is the great aviation field where so many of our flying fighters were 
trained. Mexico is but a short motor trip away; and the rich and 
varied back country of San Diego are pleasure grounds of rarest 
beauty and interest. 


No finer avenue of homes exists in our land than this that follows 
the crescent of Coronado Beach. Some of the most famous architects 
in the world have contributed their visions to this famous group of 
homes. The neighborhood lends itself to picturesque building. Its 
history is rich with romance, and the very contour of the country and 
the tropical luxuriousness of vegetation call for an architecture of 
distinction. Among the newer houses that have added interest to this 
group is one built by Elmer Grey of Pasadena for George C. Rew. 
In this house Mr. Grey has combined the beauty of the old Spanish 
type of houses with modern elegance and convenience and has most 
happily united the picturesque atmosphere of old California with the 
refined restraint of present day beauty. 

The exterior of the house has a marked Mexican feeling brought 
about by the broad plain walls and the contrasting rich ornamentation 
of the main doors and windows. Mr. Grey says he has developed the 
ornament for an effect of light and shade, and as the sun picks out the 
pattern by deepening the shadows, the result is of marble lace-work. 

The texture of the exterior walls is unusual, having been brought 
about by throwing upon the cement when it was soft, beach peb- 
bles sifted to small and uniform sizes. Each pebble as it struck 
the soft wall left an impression of its own character so that the wall has 
a soft stippled effect of rich variation and quality. The roof also is 
noteworthy. It is of a soft, dull greyish red in tone reminiscent of the 
original roofs of the early Missions. This effect was created by the 
use of dull red, pink and blue tile, so selected and blended that the 
result appears as mellow and rich in quality as an old Spanish castle. 
These tile are flatter than those usually made and have been laid ir- 


regularly. 
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MOORISH IN FEELING IS THE HOME OF GEORGE C. REW 
NADO, CALIFORNIA. SIMPLE WALLS AND ELABORATE DETAIL 
FROM THE FRONT AND SIDE ELEVATIONS 


DESIGNED BY ELMER 


CHARACTERIZE THIS 


GREY 


AND BUILT AT 


HOME, AS MAY BE 





CORO 
SEEN 









FIREPLACE OF 
BATCHELDER TILE 
IN THE LIVING ROOM 
OF GEORGE C. REW’S 
RESIDENCE, SHOW 
ING EPISODES IN 
THE LIFE OF THE 
SPANISH SETTLERS 
IN EARLY CALIFOR 
NIAN DAYS. 

THIS MANTLE 
SHOWS HOW THE AR 
CHITECT GAINED HIS 
EFFECTS THROUGH 
THE USE OF ELABO 
RATE ORNAMENTA- 
TION CONTRASTED 
WITH PLAIN WALLS 
OF BOTH INTERIOR 
AND EXTERIOR OF 
THE HOUSE. 


RESIDENCE (¢ 


IF GEORGE C. 


REW SEEN THROUGH THE 


PALM TREES 
OF THE SEA 
CORONADO, 


JUST BACK 
WALL AT 
CALIFORNIA 
































CALIFORNIA’S ARCHITECTURE OF DISTINCTION 


ACK of the house is a garden enclosed with a high Spanish tile- 

capped wall. In this enclosure, grow avocados, pomegranates, 

figs, oranges and mangroves. In the early spring the acacias 
burst into yellow bloom and at Christmas time poinsettias flame 
against the grey walls. There are always roses and jasmine and all the 
wonderful semi-tropical flowers and palms usually found in this 
eharmed region. 

The rooms are arranged around three sides of a patio and the 
main rooms look toward the ocean. This patio is paved with tile, save 
around the outer sides wherein are set ferns, cycads, begonias, and in 
one corner a tall cypress tree. Communicating porches are on two 
sides and on the third is the garden. This virtually is the gathering 
place, the outdoor sitting room of the family, retired, cool and delight- 
ful in every way. 

In the second story is a covered balcony semi-Moorish in type 
which communicates with one of the main bedrooms facing the ocean. 
This balcony gives the rooms a sheltered outlook upon the ocean and 
forms a feature of distinctive beauty for the outside of the house. 
The owner’s bedroom, guest room and office are in the one story wing 
adjoining the patio. The main hall is approached from a side street 
and is semi-circular in shape with a gracefully curving stairway lead- 
ing the vision upward. Opposite the entrance is a pair of wonderful 
wrought iron grille doors skillfully copied from an old pair in 
Pamplona, Spain. These doors give a sense of privacy to the living 
room yet do not entirely shut out the view into the living room. They 
add just the romantic note required to give the hall a Spanish feeling 
and rich beauty. 


HE living room is two stories high and vaulted, which gives it 

the air of spaciousness suitable to this type of house. At one end 
is a fireplace of Batchelder design reproducing scenes of Spanish 

life of early California. In the second story is a gallery which looks 
down on this living room and the openings into it are guarded by 
wrought iron grilles of exceptional beauty. In the second story also 
is a sun room with arcades facing in three directions fitted with steel 
sashes which open and thus convert it virtually into a sun porch. The 
ceiling beams of the hall and the alcove of the living room are adzed 
and finished to show age. The color of the walls has also been made 
to look old so that the whole room has the mellowness that is one of 
the chief charms of the old Spanish palaces. The library is finished in 
walnut with bookcases running from floor to ceiling. There is also a 
richly wrought mantel in this room. The dining room is panelled in 
oak and floors are made of the regulation narrow polished redwood. 
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“OWN YOUR OWN HOME” EXPOSITION 


ee} you want to own your own home? If so now is the 


i/} 


time to think about it. Even if you cannot begin to 
build at once, you should at least make up your mind to 
study into the question of home building; search for the 
ideal plan ; decide whether you want to make your home 
of brick, stone, concrete or wood and where it is to be 
built. Although building is not as cheap now as before the war, it will 
not be any cheaper for some years to come. The reason for this is 
admirably explained in an article by M. A. Mikkelsen on “Building 
and the Cost of Construction” in this issue of The Touchstone. In 
this article the wisdom of building at once is clearly set forth, hence it 
is important to everyone considering the advisability of building now. 

Probably never in the history of America has there been such 
interest in owning homes. People are tired of paying out so much 
money for rents, and want to put it into the construction of their own 
homes. It is to help people who want to own their own homes that 
this big Exposition of homemaking and home building is being held 
in the 71st Armory in New York City. The object of the “Own Your 
Own Home” Exposition is not only to show you house plans and 
building materials, but to help you secure the money with which to 
build, explain about lots, construction and every detail that goes into 
the creating of home comfort. 

Time is a valuable factor now-a-days and one is not always able 
to run about from one brick maker to another, to investigate the merits 
of the different shingles, tile or composition needed for the roof, the 
most reliable heating systems and the latest plumbing fixtures. So in 
this Exposition everything that goes into the making and furnishing 
of a modern home will be brought together and experts will be in 
charge of each exhibit to explain to inquiring people all they wish to 
know. 

Our Government is urging everyone to build homes at once. 
Our country is forty-six per cent under-built and the demand for homes 
all over the country far exceeds the possibilities of supply. Concerted 
and systematic action is the only saving remedy. Admission is free, 
for the purpose of the Exposition is to help prospective builders to 
build wisely and well. Every home is a national as well as personal 
asset, so whoever builds for himself builds for the whole community. 
Therefore the community is interested in having every house con- 
structed a beautiful one. Even the most ignorant persons know 
that beauty is a financial asset, that the value of property all along the 
street goes up when a beautiful house is built. 

In addition to the visualizing of all sorts of building material 
beneath one roof, there are lectures on home making, selection of site, 
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POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TILE HOUSES 


choosing of a plan, furnishing the house and planting the garden. 
These talks are given by experts who will also answer questions and 
give helpful advice. 

An interesting house feature is the showing of the kitchen plans 
entered in the contest for a model kitchen. These designs are all drawn 
by women and the judges are all experts in kitchen economy. The 
floor area is not to be over one hundred and forty square feet and 
within this given space every necessity of » modern kitchen is ar- 
ranged. A fifty dollar Liberty Bond is the prize. We hope to be able 
to show the winning plan in the next issue of The Touchstone, for 


every home maker in the land is interested in a cheerful, well planned 
kitchen. 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TILE HOUSES 


(Continued from page 461) 
to make living and dining room in one thus giving at least one com- 
modious room where the family can gather. 

The kitchen in a small house must naturally be built on the inten- 
sive principle and there should always be a pantry where storage of 
supplies can be kept out side of the kitchen proper so that the heat of 
the cooking will not penetrate it. Kitchens above all rooms in the 
house, need thorough ventilation and therefore are generally built at 
a corner where cross drafts can be managed. The architect must also 
see to it that kitchen sinks and tables are at the right height and easy 
for work and that shelves shall be placed near the dining room door 
and stove where they can have full light. 

The interior treatment of the small house also has much to do 
with its hominess and charm. Sometimes by wise handling and tint- 
ing of plaster no other wall treatment is required. Expensive things 
are not always the best. Very good effects can be had from such sim- 
ple hangings as voile or gingham; in fact an entire house can be fur- 
nished and decorated with little expense and yet have it charming in 
the extreme. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF WALLS 
=SSOLONIAL woodwork is classical in its simplicity, 











= showing a refinement of proportion and sensitiveness 
gq of detail that has won it high renown. The early 
= architects had a rare decorative sense in the treatment 
Wee of their walls not only where wood-panelling was used, 
yY & but also when they finished them with papers or tapes- 
# tries. The wood-panelled walls were not made beau- 
ao “ tiful by chance, nor by some lucky act of an unskilled 
carpenter. They were designed by men of vision, men who put into 
their work the same creative quality, the same poetic feeling that 
inspired the painting of the celebrated frescoes of the world. Old 
Colonial woodwork of the best examples is as beautiful as a fresco. 
In composition, line and workmanship it was as carefully thought 
out and ably executed. One cannot change the proportion of one of 
these old panels without destroying a certain classic perfection. They 
are indeed good examples for modern builders to contemplate. 

The treatment of the interior walls of a house is a very vital 
matter. The exterior of the house, the proportion of the room, the 
relation of one room to another, the personal taste of the owner—all 
have weight in deciding upon the treatment of the walls. It is quite 
necessary that one room should have a harmonious relation to all the 
others. It is impossible to do a living room in one style, dining room 
in another, hall still in another and have any unity in the house. An 
open doorway from one room into another carries an influence much 
like that of a large picture hung upon the wall. That is, the color 
seen through the open door has an effect on the room in which the 
observer is sitting. Therefore adjoining rooms must be sympathetic 
in coloring. This does not mean that they must be alike, but that th 
must look well together. One color scheme must not quarrel or clas 
with the other. 

Many of the old Dutch Colonial interiors were given wide wain- 
scots, even when the beams were left exposed in the ceiling. The halls 
with their beautiful pilasters and plastered cornices, with the graceful, 
delicately modeled stairways of white ballusters, mahogany rails and 
treads, generally set the key to the whole lower floor. The same pat- 
tern of moulding or the same dentals were often found in the living 
or dining room that appeared in the hall. Thus the observer, without 
being conscious of the fact, felt the unity of design that gave the home 
so harmonious and satisfying a quality. 

Some of the old houses that we revere for their intrinsic as well 
as historical importance show walls with high or with low wainscots, 
with charmingly figured papers or with plain whitewashed walls, the 
treatment of the interior being governed by the type of the house. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF WALLS AS SHOWN IN THE OLD NICHOLS HOUSE AT SALEM 
IN THE MODERN STRUCTURE ILLUSTRATED JUST BELOW WE AGAIN SEE THE IMPORTANCE Ol 
WELL PROPORTIONED WOODWORK WHEN BEAUTIFUL ROOMS ARE TO BE CREATED. 
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PHE LOVELY COLONLAL 
WOODWORK IN THE J. ¢ 
ROGERS’ HOUSE, “OAK 
HILL.” PEABODY, MASSA 
CHUSETTS BUILTIN EIGHT 
EEN HUNDRED. IS \ 
SPLENDID ENAMPLE OF 
ritk EFFECTIVENESS = OF 
\ FINE ARCHITECTURAL 
rREATMEN'T OF WALLS 





THE FIREPLACE SHOWN 
AT THE LEFT, FROM THE 
LEE MANSION BUILT IN 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND 
SINTY-EIGHT, AT MARBLE 
HEAD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
PHOUGH MORE ELABORATE 
THAN MOST OF THE COLO 
NIAL WORK, WAS) JUSTI 
FIED BECAUSE OF ITS PO 
SITION IN A HOUSE OF 
THIS IMPOSING SIZE AND 
IMPORTANCE 





























ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF WALLS 


Thus the Dutch Colonial interior differed greatly from other Colonial 
houses. In the simpler houses the beauty of interior was entirely one 
of well proportioned simplicity ; in the larger houses elaborate though 
restrained carvings and mouldings appeared. Each was excellent of 
its kind, neither being at all suitable in reversed positions. 


A fireplace is always the focal point of a room, not only in design 
but in a social way. The old living rooms used formerly to be called 
“fire rooms,” because of the presence of big fireplaces, around which 
the family could gather. This is doubtless a reminder of the ancient 
days when man first found fire and built his house around his new- 
found treasure. The attention is inevitably fixed upon the fireplace 
the moment either visitor or owner enters the room, so it forms a key 
to the architectural treatment of the walls of any room in which it 
occurs, whether hall, living room, or dining room. Sometimes there is 
a space left over the mantel for the hanging of a huge picture, mirror, 
or bit of tapestry and in some old houses well proportioned wood- 
panels gave the room beauty. 

When the walls of any room depend for their charm upon beau- 
tiful woodwork, the question of paint becomes an important one. The 
old ivory white that the Colonists loved, the soft gray that is in favor 
today are both suited to a house built on Colonial lines. Many people 
feel that such is the only possible treatment for a room in which old 
mahogany is to be used. A more modern treatment of woodwork is 
a stain instead of a paint or an acid that will, when applied, leave the 
wood a mellow gray. 


Upon suitable wall papers also depend much of the interest of 
the walls of a room. The lovely old-time landscapes and woodland 
scenes, jars and festoons of flowers are delightful in certain rooms; 
but furniture, hangings, and even the house itself must be designed 
simultaneously to make them harmonious. Figured paper should 
never be used when pictures are to be hung in a room. Needless to 
say, large-patterned wall paper should be avoided in papering walls 
of small rooms. The plain or the shadow-toned papers are more 
suitable for small rooms. 

Though the kitchen was once a most humble place, receiving but 
little attention from those who create beauty, it now has become one of 
the most considered rooms of the whole house. The walls of a kitchen 
should be treated architecturally, as well as the walls of any other 
room. The way clean-looking tile are laid, their coloring, the way the 
walls are painted, or covered with oiled cloth form as important con- 
siderations in a modern house plan as do the walls of a drawing room. 
It is as well to have beauty in a kitchen as in any other room. 
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LACQUER PRINTS: BY AMY LOWELL 


FROSTY EVENING 


: is not the bright light in your window 
Which dazzles my eyes; 

It is the dim outline of your shadow 

Moving upon the shoji. 


A DAIMIO’S OIRAN 


HEN I hear your runners shouting: 
“Get down! Get down!” 
Then I dress my hair 
With the little chrysanthemums. 


TEMPLE CEREMONY 


(From the Japanese of S6j6 Henjé) 


LOW softly, 
O Wind! 
And let no clouds cover the moon 
Which lights the posturing steps 
Of the most beautiful of dancers. 


CONSTANCY 


LTHOUGH so many years, 
Still the vows we made each other 
Remain tied to the great trunk 
Of the seven separate trees 
In the courtyard of the Crimson Temple 
At Nara. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES FOR 
PEOPLE WHO WANT TO 
BUILD THEIR OWN HOMES 


TONE as a building material possesses 
some advantages over all others. In 

a land where stone juts out from the 
earth in picturesque knolls and ledges it 
forms the normal building medium for that 
region. Why should one go to the expense 
and labor of importing a material foreign 
to the country? Nature, herself suggests 
the material of which the homes of men 
should be built. In some regions wood is 
suitable and charming for the home; in an- 
other part of the country logs offer the 
easiest and most beautiful of suggestions. 
In still others, where there is neither a for- 
est, nor stone, men should take the earth 
beneath their feet, and of it bake brick 
for the walls of their homes, In many parts 
of this country, concrete is the most suit- 
able, practical and beautiful of materials. 


WE are showing this month a house of 

stone. (No. 57.) If this house should 
be built in New England, the probabilities 
are that the stone would be gray and, with 
the marking of time, the elements and that 
smallest of painters a lichen, upon it, the 
house would show a mellow grandeur and 
dignity that would make it a lovely detail of 
the community. The whole aspect of this 
house is one of cheer, for the windows are 
large. The arch of the doorway gives a 
gracious note, well suited to so dignified a 
structure. The long roof, sweeping down 
over this entrance, makes a picturesque line 
which is partly echoed in the roof at the end 
of the house which comes down over the 
sun-room. Such a positive sweep and its 
more quiet echo, form a distinguishing 
beauty. 

A study of the floor plans of this house, 
shows an arrangement of rooms that make 
for charm as well as practicality. The en- 
trance is through the arched porch into a 
little hall from which a stairway rises to the 
second floor. To the right of the hall is the 
large living room, lighted from two direc- 
tions with large groups of windows. At one 
end of this long room is a fireplace, which, 
winter or summer, suggests comfort and 
sociability. At the far end of this living 


room is a sun-room, three sides of which 
are glass, giving whatever brightness the 
seasons have to offer. 

The dining room is at the left of the hall, 
and between it and the kitchen is a pantry 
in which is a sink, dresser and large closet. 
One entire end of the kitchen is given over 
to a sink with double drain boards and 
dressers which extend from floor to ceiling. 
The upper part of the dressers are enclosed 
in glass and the lower with wooden doors. 
The range is on the inner wali but is amply 
lighted by windows. Beside it is a closet in 
which cooking utensils are to be kept. 
There is room in one corner of the kitchen 
beneath the cupboards for an ice-box. 

A feature of interest and convenience is 
the hall. The back entrance hall is reached 
from the front hall so that one can go 
through it out to the porch and into the 
garden. This makes a convenient artery of 
travel. Through this back hall, also, the 
laundry and furnace room are reached. 

Upstairs there are two large bedrooms, 
with a bath between them, in addition to the 
owner’s room with its private bath. The 
owner’s room is well supplied with closets 
and is admirably ventilated by placing of 
windows, which give cross drafts. This 
house was designed as a servantless house, 
for women all over the country are discover- 
ing that it is easier to do their own house 
work (if the house be properly designed) 
than to bother with inexperienced help. The 
arrangement of the rooms in this house and 
the expert placing of the kitchen furniture 
make house work a simple matter. If, how- 
ever a maid is preferred, then it is quite pos- 
sible to locate her room on the third floor. 
A narrow stairway leads from the hall in 
the second story up to the third story and 
though no plan of this third story is shown, 
the space is large enough to introduce a 
bathroom in addition to a good-sized sleep- 
ing room. 

The furnace and laundry are located in 
the basement and though no plan of this is 
shown here, the blue prints which accom- 
pany every Touchstone House give a com- 
plete lay-out of the basement. The roof of 
this house is of wood or composition shin- 
gles, tile or slate, according to the personal 
taste of the builder, and also whether or 
no the cost is a matter to be closely com- 
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puted or not. One chimney is of stone, an- 
other of brick in order to give variety to 
structure and color. All exposed woodwork 
should be stained instead of painted, for a 
stain being lustreless gives a quality more 
suitable to stone. 


TOUCHSTONE House No. 58 is quite 

different in type. It is built for location 
on some one of the myriad of beautiful, 
gentle, sloping hills of our country. The 
materials used in construction are cement, 
stone and one of the gables shows half-tim- 
ber construction. This combination gives a 
quality of richness and variety so noticeable 
that there is no danger of monotony. The 
silhouette of this house is picturesque in 
the extreme, and the floor plan is well 
adapted to comfortable living. The en- 
trance is through a charming recessed porch 
into a hall, at the right of which is the long 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, NO. 57 


- LIVING "Room - 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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A STONE COTTAGE, WITH FLOOR PLANS 


DESIGNED FOR COMFORT AND EASY HOUSE 
KEEPING. 


drawing room. At one end is the sun-room. 
Beneath the sun-room is the garage. If 
anyone wished to build this house on a level 
lot, the garage could be omitted and the floor 
plan stand complete without it. The large 
living room shows windows on opposite 
sides of the room, which allow perfect ven- 
tilation. There is a fireplace in this room 
for we believe that every house should have 
an open fire around which the family and 
friends can gather intimately. 

A feature of this plan is the dining room 
which, though small, is most charming. 
There is just space enough for a large re- 
fectory table. Around two sides of the 
room, as shown in the plan, is a built-in seat 
and the table is pulled up to this seat at 
meal times. If a Jacobean table is used, 
a low-boy or chest of Jacobean model should 
be used in the same room with it and tall 
straight chairs of the same period should 
be on either side of it. This little room 
would make a most excellent sewing room 
for it is so closely connected with the living 
room that it almost forms a nitch of that 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, NO. 57. SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN. 
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Designed by George E. Fowler 





STONE HOUSE ON SIMPLE LINES POUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER FIFTY 
SEVEN OF SIX ROOMS WITH FLOOR PLAN SO SCIENTIFICALLY MANAGED 
THAT A WOMAN COULD DO THE WORK WITHOUT THE SERVICES OF A MAID 
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room, The kitchen is on the far 
side of the dining room and 
has been arranged for the con- 
venient conducting of work. 
The entire plant, in fact, was 
designed with a woman’s com- 
fort in mind. We feel that the 
solution of the servant ques- 
tion lies with the architect. 
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Upon his shoulders depends the possibility 
of rooms being so arranged that house work 
becomes easy. This floor plan shows two 
bedrooms and bath in a sort of wing by 
themselves. This gives them great seclusion 
and makes house work easy, for when they 
are once put in order they can be shut away 
from the rest of house. By raising the roof, 
to get a better silhouette, the architect ob- 
tained enough space for a large storage 
room in the second floor. The plan, how- 
ever, is complete without this extra space. 


ALL ABOUT MODERN 
ROOFS 


| VERYBODY knows about the dif- 


ference in the wisdom of building 

a house upon the sands or upon 
a rock, but it is of no avail even to build 
a house upon a rock unless that house be 
well roofed. The roof is as vital a part 
of construction as the foundation itself. 
It is a big item of expense, an important 
feature in the beauty and an essential part 
of making a house fireproof. 

The material for roofs has been made 
a matter of experiment with architects 
from the time the first house was built 
until the present day. Almost everything 
from straw, wood, tin, iron, slate, tile and 
a myriad of compositions have been tried 
out, each offering a contrast of virtues and 
defects. One kind would be beautiful but 
not enduring, another absolutely fireproof 
but expensive, and so on. One might 
describe many, many different roofing ma- 
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terials for homes, civic buildings, and 
office structures and yet not mention 
them all. 

The beauty of the thatch is unques- 
tioned. It has not been used much in 
America, though admired when gracing 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 
58 FLOOR PLANS. 


the cottages of England and Japan, partly 
because we do not understand the construc- 
tion of a straw thatch, and partly also be- 
cause it is not a permanent form of construc- 
tion. It is so beautiful, however, that an en- 
terprising architect hit upon the device of 
imitating it with shingles. The shingled- 
thatched roof not only satisfies the aesthetic 
requirements of a fine house, but it is prac- 
tical and since the shingles of which it is 
constructed are dipped in a mixture of 
creosote and oil, stained in various beau- 
tiful tones of moss green, and autumn 
browns, they guarantee long life to the 
roof. The shingles, intended to be laid 
to resemble a thatch, come bent with and 
against the grain so that the roof can round 
softly over hips and ridges, valleys and 
eaves. A shingle-thatched roof therefore 
has no angles but is as soft and graceful 
as a thatch of straw. 

Red cedar shingles sawed from live lum- 
ber, stained in mellow tones of greys, 
browns, mahogany, greens, even a_ rich 
peacock blue, make most delightful roofs. 
Most of the colors are invulnerable, sun 
and rain having no effect on their original 
tone. Of course many cheap imitations of 
good stain will hardly keep their beauty 
over night, but there is such a thing as 
a good shingle stain that will do all that 
it is advertised to do. A roof made of 
wood unless handled properly looks raw 
and offends the eye, but there are several 
ways of treating such a roof so that the 
mellowness of age can be produced in a 

(Continued on page 514) 
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“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT” 


“THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT”: BY WINIFRED 
WARD 

(Continued from page 481) 


.\fter the door had shut there followed a 
succession of events so swift that Mr. Na- 
thaniel Zorn could not tell you to this day 
exactly what happened in the order in 
which it did happen. 

The quiet figure of Father Brown became 
all of a sudden a bouncing rubber ball which 
talked and rolled about the room simultane- 
ously—he was hunting for his umbrella, and 
from the other room he called. 

“Telephone the police—quick—tell them 
how to reach the farm—report the murder 
—tell them to get there some time tonight, 
the later the better.” And all the time Mr. 
Zorn was telephoning he heard the priest 
muttering to himself over and over, as if 
to memorize it. 

“Did you see the white cow of the young 
lady? Almost there was no wedding—did 
you see the cow of the young lady, almost 
there was no wedding.” And the next mo- 
ment Zorn found himself racing along the 
twilight street beside Father Brown, who, 
still reciting, was hot on the trail of the 
young man named Menzelli. They came in 
sight of him at the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street just in time to see him 
shove his bride and her suitcase into a taxi, 
and, giving hurried directions to the driver, 
go off on foot, after waving farewell to the 
girl, who seemed to understand, as she 
waved back to him. 

‘Never mind her—he is the one to fol- 
low,” cried Father Brown. “Can you get 
your machine out and be at the Staten Island 
ferry in half an hour? Very well, I’ll meet 
you there,” and, plunging into the crowd 
which was at that hour surging up Broad- 
way for the second installment of the 
movies, the little priest waved a hand and 
was gone. 


“What I can’t see,” said Father Brown, 
as they sped up the Staten Island main road 
an hour later under the stars, “is what he 
did it for.” 

“T don’t think he did do it,” said Zorn. 
“She never moved a muscle when we con- 
fessed we had been on the spot tonight. 
Why, according to your reasoning, he must 
have done the murder fifteen minutes be- 
fore we saw him kissing the girl in the field. 
No man kisses a girl fifteen minutes after 
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he’s killed a man—it’s not in human nature.” 

“It seems to me,” said Father Brown, 
“that I’ve heard of German men doing that.” 

“Perhaps,” said Zorn, “but no man 
named Menzelli was ever a German.” 

“And no man who was not a German,” 
said the priest in a loud voice, “ever said, 
‘Did you see the white cow of the young 
lady, almost there was no wedding.’ ” 

“By George, you’re right,” cried Zorn. 

Zorn was excited at last—the machine 
whizzed on under the stars—and throbbed 
like an animal on the trail. 

“But granted,” he said, “that the girl 
knows nothing of the murder, and that this 
Menzelli committed it, as seems clear 
enough, so that he couJd marry the girl at 
once and get the property—why in the name 
of thunder, having accomplished the deed so 
neatly, should he leave his bride in the city 
and deliberately come back to the scene of 
the murder ?” 

They were about a mile from the house 
at a fork in the road where a side lane 
twisted its way down into the thoroughfare. 
Backing the machine into the shrubbery, 
they were just in time to avoid being seen 
by a large limousine which came creeping 
and chunking down the lane as though try- 
ing to make as few sounds as possible. 
Turning in the direction of the farm-house 
it put on speed. and was gone. _ 

Leaping from the machine, Zorn and the 
priest followed at a safe distance. 

When they reached the farm-house and 
lay panting in the hedge, it was to find the 
two men who had preceded them quarreling 
violently on the veranda. 

“It is too late. I tell you—much better 
to wait till morning,” the heavy voice of 
one cried, but to all his arguments the other 
voice replied with a nervous insistency. 

“The first of July it is Wednesday. That 
is tomorrow. The first of July is tomorrow 
—Wednesday. Come, come, they are not 
heavy.” 

“Yes, they are; we need three men,” said 
the deep voice. 

“No—no—I'll help you. Let’s get them 
out before the first of July.” It was un- 
mistakably the voice of Mr. Menzelli. 

After a prolonged wrangle he won—the 
limousine was brought close to the steps, and 
out of the house, to which the men had a key, 
there began to come great heavy bags that 
were dull gray in the moonlight. Two, four, 
eight, a dozen—two dozen—the limousine 
creaked under their weight; the men pant- 
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ed; sat down on the top step to rest; then 
went at it again. They became more silent 
—more swift—as though some _ instinct 
warned them of the slow but sure approach 
of the police. 

“Where can they be getting it from?” 
whispered Zorn. “The old house has no 
attic.” 

“Hidden treasure,” hissed the priest, and 
hardly were the words out of his mouth 
when the two men, startled by some sound 
or some hint of danger, leaped into the 
limousine and with the heaps of bags be- 
tween their knees burst out into the road 
with a fearful noise and were gone. 

“Follow them,” shouted Zorn. “Great 
guns, why didn’t we bring up the machine?” 
But Father Brown held him back. 

“Solve the mystery first,” he cried. “The 
police will take care of the thieves.” 

But a search of the house revealed no 
hiding place, no hint of what the bags could 
have contained. They tiptoed even into 
the room where the dead man lay as they 
left him. 

There was no clue, and then a strange 
thing happened. 

As they came down the stairs the little 
black cat that Menzelli’s dog had chased 
the day before darted across the hall, and 
it, in its turn, and according to the law of 
its nature, was chasing a big gray rat which 
scurried this way and that and then bounded 
into the kitchen, and Father Brown, who 
bounded after it, was just in time to see it 
disappear down the old empty well in the 
corner. 

Peering into the depths, he struck a match 
and as his round shaven head came up again 
he said in a sepulchral tone, “If the well 
had no bottom, why is it full of rats?” 

And Mr. Zorn, leaning down beside the 
priest and lowering his lantern into that 
bottomless pit, sprang back—with a cry, for 
up and down the rough stone sides of the 
well—down—down as far as eye could see, 
clung dozens of great gray rats, and their 
tails hung down into the abyss like seaweed. 

“So the cat had the secret all the time,” 
said Father Brown in a voice trembling 
with excitement, and he turned the lantern 
to look for the black cat, which looked back 
at him silently from the shadows, as though 
she were afraid to come any nearer to that 
haunted well. 

“But if the bags were hidden in the well, 
what was in them?” said Zorn. 

“Something that keeps and keeps and 
something the rats could eat,” said Father 
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Brown. “Stop,” he cried; “it’s coming— 
let me think,” 

A silence fell upon the house, and upon 
the cat, and upon the rats hanging in the 
well, and in that silence Father Brown’s 
roving eyes fell upon a heap of dust that 
began on the edge of the well and trailed 
down into it, catching and settling on the 
upper edge of each brick. It was heavy, 
brown dust, and after discovering what an 
odd smell it had both men tasted it, as the 
rats must have tasted it years ago when the 
secret hoard began. 

“Tt’s malt,” said Zorn, “and nothing more 
or less. Jack was very fond of beer. But 
why,” he asked, “could an Italian bring 
himself to commit a murder for a few bags 
of malt?” 

“T’ve got it at last,” cried the priest. 
“Man alive, don’t you see—the fellow isn’t 
Italian — he’s German—caught here in 
America with no beer—and tomorrow 
brings the first of July—and with it comes 
prohibition. It was malt—insane with fear 
at the picture of a future without beer— 
without malt—and so—this hideous crime.” 

“My poor old friend,” said Zorn. “But 
I don’t see why”—he was interrupted by 
the sound of someone beating on the front 
door. 

The priest answered the summons, leav- 
ing Zorn alone in the kitchen with his grief. 

Three policemen and a plainclothes man 
stood on the piazza. 

“What house is this?” said one of them, 
showing his badge. 

“This,” said Father Brown, sadly, “is the 
house that Jack built.” 


LIGHTING THE HOUSE 


HE lighting of a room has come to be 

a matter for artists rather than scien- 
tific inventors. When the harsh glare of an 
electric lamp is subdued with shade of silk 
it makes a light of wonderful power and 
charm. Lighting fixtures have also come 
under the genius of artists who have cre- 
ated graceful wall brackets, tall standards 
for the piano or reading table, central fix 
tures that illumine a room without at the 
same time injuring the eyes. Indirect light- 
ing fixtures for offices, concert room and 
homes solve the lighting problems for some 
people while the wall brackets give all that 
is desired to other peoples minds. Both 
these come in many delightful models, in 
bronze, iron, silver and carved wood, so 
there is not a decorator who can not be 
satisfied, nor a particular woman pleased. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF WALLS 


ELABORATE WALL TREATMENT IN 
HOUSE AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


AN OLD 
BUILT IN 1768. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
MENT OF WALLS 


(Continued from page 499) 


A new treatment of walls for concrete 
or cement houses is of plaster smoothed 
with the palm of the hand. This gives 
the wall that hand-made quality that is 
found on the old castles of Rome and of 
Spain. Of course such wall treatment is 
not suitable to every type of house, but 
when the architecture permits there is no 
more beautiful wall, for the uneven surface 
takes the lights and shadows softly and 
with a color modulation that is most attrac- 
tive. Still another way to treat walls in 
a cement house is to stain or paint them. 
Paint put on with oil stipple forms the 
richest kind of wall finish for certain types 
of houses. Enamel paints are incompar- 
able for walls of kitchen, bath room or any 
room that gets hard treatment, for they are 
so easily freshened with warm water and 
a soft cloth. 

Nothing has ever been invented for wall 
covering for large houses more effective 
than tapestries. Next, come rich brocades. 


TREAT- 
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To fit modern requirements there are 
fabrics that closely imitate old time 
brocades so that people of moderate 
means can have them. Some walls are 
covered with cretonne to good effect. 
Burlap also makes an excellent wall 
covering when the type of house per- 
mits. Frescoing permits wide range 
of color and has the added advantage 
of bringing individuality into a room. 
Though the walls of a small house 
look best with simple treatment, a 
large house must be handled in a 
richer way. It is always best to con- 
sult the most experienced decorators 
before treatment of the walls is de- 
cided upon, for though a room may be 
perfect in proportion it cannot be 
made pleasant or homelike unless the 
walls have been successfully treated. 
Good wall papers always offer a 
solution when all else fails. It not 
only conceals with kindly art a poor 
wall surface, but in itself shows lovely 
and rich texture. Aladdin by rubbing 
his magic lamp could make no more 
amazing transformation than a paper- 
hanger does when he covers the wall 
of a room with a well-designed paper. 
Manufacturers have become wise in 
the matter of designs for wall papers. 
They well know that people no longer take 
what is offered whether they like it or not, 
so they have put expert designers to work 
creating colors, textures and subjects to 
cover every need of a modern American 
home. Not only do they reproduce costly 
tapestries, rich brocades, Japanese grass 
cloth and Chinese gold matting, but they 
give us a myriad of flower, fruit and bird 
designs which are suitable for living, dining 
room, hall, bedroom or nursery. They show 
also stripes, scrolls and plain grounds. 
Another typical American invention for 
the pleasure of home makers is the material 
made especially for use on kitchens and 
bath rooms, a materials that makes a room 
absolutely sanitary as well as bright, cheer- 
ful and beautiful. It has as foundation a 
tough, light-weight cloth. This cloth is 
treated with paint laid on smoothly, stipled 
or made in imitation of pebbled leather. 
Any housewife wishing to bring her kitchen 
up to the brilliant color schemes so in vogue 
today can easily do so by using this new 
material. The most charming and gay yel- 
lows, greens, blues, or in fact any colors, 
are to be found in this substantial, wearable, 
likable material. 

















COLONIAL CHAIRS FOR MODERN HOMES 


COLONIAL CHAIRS FOR 
MODERN HOMES 


\ COLONIAL chair always makes 


an especial appeal to Americans. 

It touches a cord of memory and 
stirs a national pride as does no other 
article of furniture. It is associated in our 
minds with those brave men who fought 
with the wilderness for a home, who built 
it and furnished it from land cleared for 
a garden. Whenever we see an old Colonial 
chair we think of those pioneers who made 
it so perfectly that it stands today after 
generations of use, without a flaw. 

We read in old romances of how the 
early chairmakers were men of genius com- 
bined with the added virtue of patience, 
such as we today know not of. We read 
of how these men walked through the 
forests and through the bottom lands select- 
ing wood with a beautiful chair in mind. 
How they soaked out the sap by laying the 
timber in a brook where the clear waters 
ran over it continually. Then how they 
set it out in the sun, turning and twisting 
it many times until the sun had brought 
out the full color and sparkle of the wood, 
how it was sawed into planks and again 
turned to the sun until each piece of wood 
was thoroughly seasoned. They knew the 
history of every piece of wood that went 
into every chair, and what is more, they 
knew who the chair was to be made for, 
so that they could fit the back to the 
young and straight or the old and feeble 
for whom it was intended. 

In addition to all of tls the men under- 
stood wood, its peculiarities, its dependable- 
ness, its erratic qualities. They knew that 
the wood of every tree was different in 
grain, color and texture, so that they often 

















made a chair from the wood of a single 
tree in order to have the wood perfect in 
color and grain. 

Besides all of the practical knowledge 
of wood that these old workers displayed, 
they had a rare sense of design. The Wind- 
sor chair as we know it today was devel- 
oped from an old English model but the 
design has been so changed, adapted and 
improved by American workers that it is 
hardly -to be recognized. The American 
chairmakers established the Windsor chair, 
inventing the many forms of loop-back, 
hoop-back, fan-back, low-back, comb-backs 
so treasured today. They made their chairs 
of hickory, ash, cherry, elm, pine, cedar, 
birch or in fact anything that they could 
get hold of. Many of the old chairmakers 
were masters of cabinet-making, and from 
seventeen hundred and forty to eighteen 
hundred and twenty they created many 
forms of Windsor chairs. 

These chairs go today under such house- 
hold names as John Alden, Governor Brad- 
ford, Duxbury, Concord, Wescott, Priscilla, 
Standish, Mayflower Pilgrim, and Plymouth 
chairs and rockers. Each of these models 
show distinct type of spindle, back, arm, 
and legs, though each display the same char- 
acteristic of sturdy simplicity combined 
with delicacy. 

Formerly many of these were painted and 
sometimes lined and stripped with gold and 
decorated with designs of flower and fruit. 
Many of them also were signed, as artists 
today sign their pictures. With these chairs 
were designed delicate yet staunch gate 
legged tables, drop-leaf tables and graceful 
consoles. 

The Colonial chairs and tables such as 
we have just been describing are often 
referred to today as “cottage” furniture 





GOVERNOR BRADFORD, WESCOTT, DUXBURY AND CONCORD CHAIRS, AMERICAN VARIATIONS 
OF THE WINDSOR, READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
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GIVE A THOUGHT TO YOUR PLUMBING 





Mm y 
MODERN REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF COLONIAL 
PLYMOUTH ROCKER, 
DEXTER TABLE AND 
KITCHEN CHAIR. 
Illustrations used by courtesy 
of William Leaven & C., Inc. 


and are in great demand for country homes, 
clubs, and inns. The Windsor chair can 
be introduced into almost any American 
home, unless the rooms have been devel- 
oped in a very distinct period style. Modern 
manufacturers have learned to copy the old 
models, making each spindle, leg and arm 
exactly to scale, bending each back to the 










same graceful bow. In addi- 
tion to faithful copies, they 
have put into them excellent 
workmanship, so that our 
new country homes can get 
furniture which to all intents 
and purposes is equal to the 
individual old pieces made 
when America was known as 
the Colonies. 

Many of the modern re- 
productions of the old Co- 
lonial chairs are made of 
mahogany, both the San Do- 
mingo and red mahogany. 
These are finished in many attractive ways 
so that they can be used in rooms furnished 
in many kinds of wood. There are very 
small chairs for halls, fire-side chairs with 
side arms, straight-backed dining chairs 
and most inviting gate leg tables large and 
small for stately or informal occasions, for 
indoors and out. 





GIVE A THOUGHT TO YOUR 
PLUMBING 


HERE is one thing about a house 
which must not be anything but first- 

class, and that is the plumbing. One 

can economize on walls, floors, size of 
rooms; go without furniture, rugs or gar- 
den, but the plumbing must always be first- 
class. Nothing is more expensive than poor 
plumbing. It is impossible to economize 
by putting in second-class plumbing fix- 
tures, whether in the bath tub, lavatory, 
kitchen sinks, laundry tubs or pipes. In 
addition to the fact that first-class plumbing 
is a real satisfaction, the health of the fam- 
ily depends upon it. The entire household 
is better physically for good plumbing. At 
one time we felt that no room in the house 
was more repellent artistically than a bath- 
room, but now a perfect bathroom is the 
pride of the housewife. Its white immacu- 
lateness appeals to every woman for clean- 
liness. The fact that color can be intro- 
duced in border and floor makes it all 
the more winning to some people’s taste. 
The model bathrooms, displayed where 
bath is built in the floor, and walls and 
floors round together without allowing any 
cracks where dust or moisture could col- 
lect, are surely the acme of up-to-date util- 
ity and cleanliness. Since scientists have 
given us a lighting system that does not 
injure the eyesight, a vacuum cleaning out- 
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fit that saves us from the old suicidal 
pastime of carpet beating, our houses have 
been sweeter and more wholesome. Amer- 
ica has been laughed at for its mania for 
bathrooms, but it is a mania of which we 
do not wish to be cured. The restful luxury 
of the modern American bathroom is appre- 
ciated by everyone that has the pleasure of 
using it. Bright, light, clean and beautiful, 
with wash stand at the right height, with 
showers, glass towel racks, China hooks 
for clothes, white bottle closets, built-in 
soap dishes, and a hundred and one other 
conveniences, this room leads all others in 
modern efficiency and completeness. 

As to the kitchen plumbing there seems 
little to be desired. The one-piece sinks 
placed against tile walls that can be wiped 
clean so easily, have proven a death knell 
to unwholesome insects, germs and that 
breeder of disease, a grease filled crack. 
In addition to the kitchen sink and drain 
board in one piece, there is a wash tub 
made in one piece. 

The culinary table is an entirely new 
idea in modern kitchen furnishings. It is 
made of porcelain and iron. One half is 
perfectly level and in the other is a slight 
depression which makes it an ideal mould- 
ing place when pies and breads are to be 
made. The vegetable sink, a new inven- 
tion, is so convenient that but one glance 
wins it favor for every housewife. It is a 
model of sanitary completeness. 


























DEVELOPING THE CRAFTS IN AMERICA 


é. 
: 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
HANDICRAFTS, SHOWN BY 
THE ART ALLIANCE OF 
AMERICA: BY PAUL K. M. 
THOMAS 


HERE is a peculiar delight in stand- 
ing beside a skilled craftsman at his 
work, and watching his swift fingers 
weave the pattern of a tapestry, choosing 
just the right spool of colored yarn, in- 
stinctively lifting the warp for just so 
many strings as the curve of a leaf may 
require, shooting the bobbin through and 
back again. The soft tones increase and 
the pattern grows before our eyes. It is 
irresistible, and so simple that we too would 
like to weave. But simple as it seems it is 
an art that requires long training. There 
are many other crafts like tapestry weaving 
in these respects, in the fascination of their 
appeal and in the careful training they 
require on the part of the workman. 

The Art Alliance of America held an ex- 
hibition of such handicrafts at their gal- 
leries, Ten East Forty-Seventh Street, New 
York, from June fourth to June twenty- 
first, an exhibition full of color and of great 
variety. It was an unusual exhibition—even 
for New York—and was organized for the 
purpose which should be of interest to all 
who have at heart the development of Amer- 








WORKERS FROM THE SCUOLA D’INDUSTRIE 
ITALIANE AT THE ART ALLIANCE. 


ican industries along international lines. 

With the co-operation of the Settlement 
houses the Art Alliance of America brought 
together a collection of fabrics, costumes, 
jewelry, keramics, furniture and other 
things that were made by foreigners now 
living in this country. Many people sup- 
pose that it is necessary to send abroad to 
have such things made, indeed formerly it 
was necessary to do so. Such, however, is 
no longer the case, and in order to demon- 
strate this fact in a practical way the Art 
Alliance arranged that craft work should 
actually be done in their galleries during the 
exhibition by these very foreign-trained 
workers. Some of these were picturesquely 
dressed in their native peasant costumes 
while others presented the more matter of 
fact work-shop appearance. 

A French weaver was there at his loom, 
and day by day you might see the tapestry 
develop—a beautiful old Gothic pattern. 
Nearby on an embroidery frame a piece of 
grospoint was being done—the same rich 
and naive embroidery that occupied the days 
of maidens of the Renaissance and the Mid- 
dle Ages. A Ukrainian peasant girl in her 
scarlet costume was making bands and 
necklaces with tiny, ‘colored glass beads; 
touching elbows with her were two Italian 
girls making linen “cut work’’; while not 
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SWEDISH WEAVER USING 
AT THE ART ALLIANCE, 


A BEDSIDE LOOM 


three steps away was an English woman 
fashioning flowers, fruit and butterflies in 
delicate pillow laces, all the work excellent 
of its kind, the workers showing a rare, 
a natural aptitude highly trained. 

A jeweler was in this exhibition also, 
shaping gold and silver with his burin; a 
Swedish woman weaving cloth of gold; 
another, tapestry, and 
other textiles; a Rus- 
rian girl painted quaint 
patterns on odd shaped 
boxes and wooden jars ; 
still another Russian 
was embroidering. 

In the Chinese and 
Japanese section there 
was much that was 
familiar — rare vases 
from the Middle King- 
dom lent by Duveen 
3rothers and rich em- 
broideries, while be- 
sides these were kake- 
mono, books of design 
and modern fabrics 
from the Land of the 
Rising Sun. A less 
familiar form of the 
art of Japan is the 
makimono, or scroll 
picture, a story with- 
out words intended to 
be unrolled with that 
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peculiar mixture of respect 
and admiration which the 
march of dramatic hours in- 
spires. The Art Alliance was 
able to show one of these, lent 
by Yamanaka, the reproduc- 
tion of a painting by the mas 
ter Sesshu. 

Quite as individual in type 
as the Oriental is the decor- 
ative art of the Hungarian 
peasants, represented in this 
exhibition by examples from 
the collection of Mrs. H. Sin- 
ger. The designs are compact, 
well planned conceptions or 
organic units, fertile in inven- 
tion, and always with a fine 
sense of fitness, tone and color 
harmony. 

It is a pity that it was not 
possible to install among all 
these activities the kiln in 
which the Bohemian pottery 
and tableware shown in this exhibition was 
“fired.” The pieces shown were made in 
America, specifically in a little shop on 
Avenue A in New York City. The crafts- 
men and women who did them were trained 
under the utmost rigor of the former rule 
of Bohemia, who have come to this coun- 
try to make it their adopted home. Here 
and now, every day, they are decorating (in 





RUSSIAN CRAFT WORK SHOWN AT THE ART ALLIANCE EXHIBITION, 




















FAMOUS ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Trenton, New Jersey) dishes and cen- 
turies-old Moravian patterns, or paint- 
ing furniture of Bohemian peasant de- 
sign with the lavish flower and scroll 
patterns one may see everywhere 
throughout old Bohemia. The Bo- 
hemians in their own country desire 
to beautify everything they possess— 
every doorway, wall and ceiling, their 
gate posts and the miniature belfries 
of the farm bells that toll the noon 
hours ; the quaint drinking cups at the 
wells; not a particle of table service, 
of wall hanging, or of clothing worn, 
but each receives particular and loving 
thought in the making. 

From a strict commercial point of 
view we are, in our inhospitality 
toward the talent of these immigrants, 
throwing to the four winds a resource 
for supplying a great demand that is 
to be measured by millions of dollars. 
When one thinks of the enormous sums 
paid annually by America for products re- 
quiring, as part of its production, the work 
of the designer, and how much of these 
millions has gone and will continue to go 
away from our own land for work that 
could as well be done here; when finally we 
remember that we have not enough indus- 
trial art schools to train our own young 
people, it seems unbelievable that we should 
allow so much of the finest talent existing 
in the world to-day to go to waste. 

The Art Alliance of America Exhibition 
was a very practical demonstration of how 
this waste may be prevented. There are 
literarally many hundreds of other workers, 
skilled as those who showed their handi- 
work at the Exhibition, and they may be 
reached as these have been, through the 
Settlement houses. The position of the Art 
Alliance of America to effect this work of 
constructive Americanization is unique. Its 





UKRAINIAN BEAD WORKER AT THE ALLIANCE. 


staff includes experts in business, art, and 
social service; and it is organized to foster 
the co-operation which the movement is en- 
titled to expect from the American people. 

It was the desire of The Art Alliance of 
America in organizing this exhibition to 
emphasize the universality of art as a means 
of human expression. Nineteen national- 
ities were represented, from which resulted 
many vivid contrasts, but also many surpris- 
ing harmonies of thought and feeling be- 
tween people of widely different national- 
ities :—Korean, Burmese, Chinese, Persian, 
Hungarian, Italian, French, British and 
Scandinavian, all had something to say in 
this remarkable art congress of nations. To 
make the Exhibition as complete as possible 
rare tapestries, laces, vases and carvings of 
remote ages were included, so that the best 
that history affords in design was seen side 
by side with the highest contemporary art 
craft in the very act of coming into being. 





FAMOUS ENGLISH FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 474) 


later Stuart period. It is a type of chair 
of Flanders origin but in process of time 
had engrafted on it many strictly British 
characteristics. 

The salient feature of Stuart furniture 
is downright honesty of construction. As 
a structural feature the curve has no place, 
while all carving is done in the solid. Joints 
are morticed and tenoned and securely held 
with pins. The craftsmanship is such as 
one might expect from Englishmen of the 


kind from which Cromwell’s Ironsides were 
recruited. By the fire in the réign of 
Charles II, the greater part of the medieval 
portion of the city was swept away, a cir- 
cumstance ending the Gothic tradition. Even 
church edifices began to assume an aspect 
essentially classic. The architects then to 
the fore had studied in Italy, hence when 
the thirteen thousand houses and eighty- 
nine churches fire destroyed were re- 
placed, it was after a new Palladian for 


mula involving the utilization of the 
five great classic orders of the an- 
cients. 
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OUR HOME MAKING ‘DEPARTMENT 
ALL ABOUT MODERN ROOFS 


; (Continued from page 505) 

few hours’ time. One way is to stain each 
shingle before it is laid; another way is 
to stain the entire roof after it is laid; 
still another is to use three kinds of wood 
shingles, dipping them all in the same stain. 
Since ‘the three kinds of wood take the 
stain differently, the finished effect of the 
roof will be varied in tone, saving it from 
monotony. Wood treated in this manner 
is te a certain extent fire-resisting and 
certaisly the life of the wood is much 
prolonged. 

Asbestos shingles have long been recog- 
nized for their fireproof qualities. When 
first put in the market they could only be 
procured in shades of grey but now they 
can be had in lovely soft greens, Indian 
red, charming mauve, and many tones of 
grey. These shingles come in different 
widths and lengths so that the roof can 
be laid more artistically than if the shingles 
were all of equal widths. The roofs of old 
buildiags can be made fireproof by cov- 
ering with asbestos shingles, for they are 
applied somewhat after the fashion of an 
ordinary shingle, whereas tile is heavier 
and would require an especially constructed 
frame work. Asbestos corrugated roofing 
is in great demand for factories, ware- 
houses, and store houses; in fact for any 
large building that must be fireproof. It 
comes in great sheets which can be quickly 
and easily applied. 

Iron and steel shingles with curved or 
square butts make splendid roofing for 
farm buildings. Since a good material for 
galvanizing metal was discovered, they are 
now rust-proof as well as fireproof, so 
their good qualities are becoming wider 
and wider known. They are said to be 
cheaper than wood shingles and easier to 
lay. They are often painted on both sides 
as further precaution against inroads of 
time and the elements. 

Tile has been known as a practical and 
beautiful roofing material from the days of 
the old Romans. Roofs are still found in 
the southern part of France and Italy con- 
structed of ancient shell-shaped tiles, which 
prove their permanence. A great deal of 
the beauty and picturesqueness of the roofs 
of the Chinese temples is due to the won- 
derful hand-made tile China has so long 
known the art of producing. They under- 
stand the burning of clay, in roof tile or 
pottery, and give it colors we have not yet 
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learned to make. One of their loveliest 
effects is gained with a rich blue tile we still 
lack courage to use. The Spanish priests 
first introduced the knowledge of tile mak- 
ing and the architectural value of tile when 
they applied it to missions and domestic 
architecture. Two half rounds placed to- 
gether is the commonest type which is 
known throughout America as “Old Mis- 
sion.” Tile in the early days was made by 
hand, but is now well imitated with ma- 
chinery. 

Slate also has long been recognized as a 
splendid roofing material. Split from rock, 
shaped with the butt end wider than the 
top, it forms a roof as near indestructible 
as anything earthy can be. Nature has 
given us slate in wonderful tones of grey, 
and in a few localities it even can be found 
of a Pompeian red tone. Slate is espe- 
cially suitable for large buildings, not only 
because it is permanent and fireproof, but 
because of its dignified beauty. Its ex- 
pense and weight make it rather unsuitable 
for small houses, but for stately buildings 
it is in wide demand. 

Of the many composition shingles and 
rolls of roofing papers and felts on the mar- 
ket, much can be said in their favor. If 
there were no need for such material, natu- 
rally they would not have been made. They 
supply, therefore, a need that nothing else 
can serve. Some are good and others, alas, 
are not; but there is a wide choice on the 
market. 





A NEW WHITE WATER- 
COLOR MADE IN AMERICA 


RT students, designers, illustrators, en- 
Ages photographers and _ card 
writers have found much difficulty in 
the past in getting a clear white that will 
not rub off or turn to a powder. There is 
not a thing, apparently, that man cannot do 
if he sets out to accomplish it. Through 
scientific experiment or by happy discovery, 
he finds solution to everything. 

There is now in the market a new white 
water color paint which is really white, 
which will cover the desired surface in a 
single stroke, which flows readily, dries 
quickly, and, what is best of all, dries 
opaque. 

This new paint has been put to several 
tests before giving the market news of it. 
These tests prove that it is unchanged by 
action of sunlight or electricity and also 
remains the same in any temperature. 
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BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE 


AVE you decided upon your house 
plan? Material of which it is to be 
built—whether brick, stone, hollow 

tile, wood, or whether Dutch Colonial, half 
timber or logs? Are you in doubt about 
the color for your interior walls or ma- 
terials for hangings and curtains? The fol- 
lowing list of books will help anyone who 
is planning to build a home, for it contains 
valuable information upon every subject 
which enters into the building and equip- 
ping of every modern American home. 
These books are all standard, some of them 
being just off the press. 


CONCRETE AND STUCCO HOUSES: 
BY OSWOLD C. HERING 


THIS book handles fully the use of plastic 

materials in the building and the design- 
ing of the suburban house, showing how to 
gain beauty by handling the material in a 
fitway. That concrete is durable goes with- 
out question, but this book contains minute 
directions as to the proper composition of 
stucco and concrete, of stucco on wood 
frame, or on masonry, or the concrete block, 
as well as on the physical and esthetic possi- 
bilities of concrete. It is beautifully illus- 
trated and is a book every person planning 
to build should study carefully. (Published 
by McBride, Nast & Company, New York. 
118 pages. Price, $2.50 net.) 
ARCHITECTURAL STYLES FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES: BY HENRY H. 
SAYLOR 


THIS book will help you make a choice of 

materials and styles for your country 
home. It describes eleven different archi- 
tectural styles, presenting the merits and 
possibilities of each type. It is amply illus- 
trated and should be seriously considered 
by every builder. (Published by Robert M. 
McBride & Company, Union Square, New 
York. 133 pages. Price, $2.50 net.) 


THE DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE: BY 
AYMAR EMBURY II 
MR. EMBURY has long been acknowl- 
edged an authority on Colonial Archi- 
tecture of America. This volume traces the 
original designs of the Dutch Colonial. 
With many illustrations and drawings of 
modern planning and construction of dif- 
ferent typical American types of house, it 
is a great addition to architectural litera- 
ture. (Published by McBride, Nast & Co. 
108 pages. Price, $2.50 net.) 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE: BY JOSEPH 
EVERETT CHANDLER 
SINCE Colonial Architecture is essentially 
American and peculiarly fitted for build- 
ing throughout the East, Mr. Chandler’s 
book of the Colonial house, which deals 
fully with every detail from plan, roof, 
stairway, fireplace, panelling and structure, 
is worth concentrated. study. The final 
chapter deals with the Colonial Garden. 
(Published by McBride & Company. 341 
pages. Price, $2.50.) 
MODERN FARM BUILDINGS: BY 
ALFRED HOPKINS 


THIS book contains drawings and plans of 
the most scientific way of building cow 
barns, dairy, horse barns, hay barns, sheep 
cote, piggery, chicken house and ice house ; 
in fact, every building needed to bring a 
modern farm up to the highest point of ex- 
cellence. It is amply illustrated and helpful 
in the fullest degree. (Published by 
Robert M. McBride & Company, New York. 
206 pages. Price, $2.50.) 
LOW COST SUBURBAN HOMES: BY 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
MR. WRIGHT as editor of House and 
Garden has ample opportunity to know 
all about representative houses in America. 
In this book he has gathered together a 
number of the types best suited for build- 
ing in our country and our suburbs, with 
articles on the service of the architects, how 
to go about planning your home, cost of 
different kinds of material, the promise of 
American house building. Each chapter is 
handled by architects of authority. In ad- 
dition there is an album of low cost sub- 
urban houses. (Published by Robert M. 
McBride & Company. 120 pages. Price, 
$1.25.) 
IDEAL HOMES IN GARDEN COM- 
MUNITIES: BY WALTER S. DAVIS, 
PIERPONT DAVIS, LOYAL F. WAT- 
SON, HENRY R. DAVIS 
A PLAN book of little houses. Several 
architects and engineers have-been de- 
lightfully associated in this book. Draw- 
ings of houses with their plans (many of 
them also containing garden plans), suit- 
able for erection in all parts of our country, 
have been gathered together in this little 
book. Any one wishing to build would do 
well to study these plans before deciding 
upon their own. (Published by Robert M. 
McBride & Co., New York. 78 pages. 
Price, $1.00.) 
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BUILDING AND THE COST 
OF CONSTRUCTION: BY MI- 
CHAEL A. MIKKELSON 
(Continued from page 451) 
will affect the cost of living, and, in a round- 
about way, possibly wages. Without at- 
tempting to trace all the repercussions of 
such a sacrifice of excess profits, one may 
say the final results will not be marked, since 
the cause is relatively not very important. 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND PRICES 

In the foregoing discussion, one impor- 
tant point which might be expected to re- 
duce prices has not been touched upon. 
That is increased efficiency of labor and 
capital. Wages per day or week may remain 
the same and cost of labor decrease if labor 
is made more productive, whether by train- 
ing of the workers, by proper provision for 
their health, by giving them an incentive to 
increase production by proper treatment, or 
by better organization of the plant. There 
is every reason to believe that in all these 
ways labor in the next few years will be 
made much more effective than ever before. 
Will prices, therefore, not decline for this 
reason alone even if no reduction occurs for 
any other reason? Not necessarily. 

It is not to be assumed that increas¢ d 
efficiency of labor will mean reduced co-t 
of labor. Labor will doubtless demand, and 
probably receive, even higher daily wages in 
the next few years than at present. It is 
easy to argue that labor should be content 
with the present money earnings and let any 
increase in efficiency go toward cutting 
down cost of production, which, in turn, 
will reduce the cost of living, and this, in 
effect, will amount to a rise in wages. But 
labor will see no plausible reason for accept- 
ing this round-about and uncertain method 
of increasing its real income instead of driv- 
ing at the more direct and immediate method 
of higher money wages for increased out- 
put. Of course, to obtain this increase, labor 
must be in a strong position and have a 
voice in industrial management; but labor 
will be in a strong position to demand a 
voice in industrial management, since dem- 
ocracy has been too much talked about dur- 
ing the war to be easily forgotten in times 
of peace. 


Tue New Price LEVEL 


But it may be asked, will not the in- 
creased volume of production upset the 
present price equation by increasing the 
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quantity of commodities out of proportion 
to the volume of money and credit? Prob- 
ably not. As Professor Irving Fisher has 
pointed out, an expansion of world credit 
currency is to be looked for in the future. 
This expansion is the more likely to occur 
if the volume of production increases with 
heavy underlying costs. Furthermore, it 
may be added that if labor in general be- 
comes more efficient, labor in the gold min- 
ing industry will also become more efficient, 
thus increasing the output of gold and mak- 
ing an additional expansion of credit pos- 
sible. 

OTHER Factors AFFECTING PRICES 

In the foregoing discussion of the pros- 
pect of price reduction resulting from a 
possible decrease in the cost of production, 
some points occasionally brought forward 
as a basis for a prediction of decrease in 
price and hence in cost of construction were 
omitted. These will now be briefly con- 
sidered. 

In some quarters a decrease in freight 
rates is expected to decrease the cost of 
construction. The answer,to this is that the 
transportation industry can be considered 
as included in the analysis of cost of pro- 
duction made above. As long as the cost of 
transportation, including wages, materials 
and taxes, does not decrease, there cannot 
reasonably be expected a° reduction in 
freight rates. In the case of transportation, 
there have been during the war no abnormal 
profits, but on the contrary deficits. The 
only hope for decreasing the cost of trans- 
portation is increasing efficiency and this 
cannot be expected to result in an early re- 
duction in freight rates. 

PRESENT CONSTRUCTION Costs COMPARA- 
TIVELY Low 

What then are we to say concerning the 
construction industry as affected by a pos- 
sible fall in prices? As our analysis above 
indicated, the only reasons for expecting a 
general fall in prices is the disappearance of 
abnormal and excessive profits of certain 
industries benefitted by the war. As already 
pointed out, it cannot be expected that such 
a fall in prices will be very pronounced. If 
prices in general, and hence costs of pro- 
duction in general, do not fall materially, it 
is not to be expected that costs of building 
construction can fall materially since these 
costs are at present comparatively low. 

It is to be remembered that the construc- 
tion industry was curtailed, instead of stim- 
ulated, during the war. In order to divert 





























BUILDING AND THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


the materials, labor and credit normally em- 
ployed in the industry, severe restrictions 
both on the production of materials and on 
construction were enacted. The output of 
sixteen building materials, for example, was 
reduced twenty-five to sixty per cent. Be- 
cause the construction industry was one of 
those that were repressed during the war, 
wages in that industry and also prices of 
building materials were kept down, the 
metals group of materials forming the most 
notable exception to the rule. 
3UILDING Now a Sare INVESTMENT 

It is possible that some building materials 
may come down in price, but it is just as 
probable that some other building materials 
or the wages of some trades in the building 
industry may goup. The reductions in steel 
prices, including those of March 20, 1919, 
have brought the finished steel products in- 
dex number down from 228, in November, 
1918, to 195 at present, a drop of not quite 
15 per cent. But the effect on the cost of 
construction has already, in some commu- 
nities, been largely or wholly offset by wage 
increases. Even in the case of a high-grade 
steel skeleton office building, as we have 
seen, the percentage of increase in cost is 
far below the percentage of increase in the 
general index number for commodity prices. 
One can hardly escape the conclusion, there- 
fore, that the cost of construction will not 
come down to such an extent as to endanger 
a judicious investment made in the erection 
of a new building. Where the rents offered 
show a fair net return on the cost today of 
a new building, after deducting a reasonable 
sinking fund allowance, no one should hes- 
itate to build or to lend money for building. 


RisInG RENTS 


Rents are determined by supply and de- 
mand. In the case of housing, during the 
early part of the war, the demand was cur- 
tailed by the rapid advance in commodity 
prices, which impelled many tenants to 
crowd into or get along with less space than 
their normal standard of living required, 
and by the drafting of the young men of 
military age. Within a year, however, these 
influences had spent their force. By the 
end of 1918, according to the replies ob- 
tained from a questionnaire sent to real 
estate boards in 91 cities, only four of these 
cities had a housing demand that was below 
normal; while in 52 cities rents had ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. or more, in some in- 
stances 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. This 
rise in rents took place at a time when the 


population at home was as economical of 
house room as possible and while several 
millions of soldiers were absent in the ser- 
vice. 
LAND VALUES CERTAIN TO ADVANCE 

Another important fact was disclosed by 
the replies to the questionnaire, namely, that 
despite rising rents for housing in the ma- 
jority of the 91 cities, the market values 
of house sites had declined in six cities, and 
had remained practically stationary in 72. 
The market value of land is, like rents, de- 
termined by the interplay of supply and 
demand. During the war the demand for 
city land was relatively small, because deal- 
ing in real estate was discouraged by the 
banks as a non-war activity requiring the 
use of credit. With a restoration of easier 
mortgage loan conditions, the demand for 
real estate will inevitably increase ; nothing 
can seem more certain than that in our 
growing American cities, the market value 
of land must advance briskly. City land at 
present is probably the least inflated of all 
material wealth, 
INCREASE IN CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Evidently this line of reasoning is being 
adopted by growing numbers of practical 
men, for recent construction figures show 
a remarkable increase. In March, the ag- 
gregate of building and engineering con- 
struction contracts awarded in the district 
north of the Ohio and east of the Missouri 
was $151,000,000, as against $95,000,000 in 
February and $51,000,000 in January, the 
lowest month since the government began to 
cancel war projects. The total of contracts 
awarded in March of this year is the largest 
of any corresponding month as far back as 
our records go, except March, 1917. The 
March totals for the last seven years, trans- 
lated into the 1918 price level, are as fol- 
lows: $151,000,000 in 1919; $116,000,000 
in 1918 ; $153,000,000 in 1917 ; $132,000,000 
in 1916; $118,000,000 in 1915; $89,000,000 
in 1914; and $94,000,000 in 1913. 
Back To Pre-War LEVEL 

The contracts awarded cover every con- 
struction contract of whatever kind, both in 
cities and in villages and rural districts. 
They show that the revival of the construc- 
tion industry is most notable outside the 
large cities. They show, further, that the 
greatest activity is in housing (dwellings 
and apartments ), followed first by industrial 
plants and next by stores, offices and banks. 
The bulk of the work is for private owners ; 
public work, though increasing, is compara- 
tively slow in reaching the contract stage. 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT). 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
AS HE SEES HIMSELF 


WO changes are apparent in student 

art as the soldiers return from The 

War with their eyes still only half- 
seeing after the glare of the too-close vision 
of battlefields. The soldier-student has be- 
come poised. He suddenly found himself 
in the turmoil that tore nations, and he 
grew old, as it were, in a day. When he 
speaks it is as though he possessed the 
wisdom of years of suffering; and we are 
forced to listen with respect. The soldier- 
student has also learned to see more min- 


utely. He has learned that the task to be 
well-done must be done to the smallest 
detail. He does not forget, his military 
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“THE AMERICAN FIGHTING 
TURE BY GEORG LOBER. 
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SCULP- 
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training has taught him that his life de- 
pended upon his memory. 

The recently completed statue of Karl 
Illava, which is to be erected at Spartan- 
burg to commemorate the achievements of 
the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, 
is most realistic. Two stocky infantrymen. 
typically American, are marching side by 
side, the Blue and the Grey once more 
united. Illava has modelled not the ideal 
soldiers, but steady, plodding, fighting-men. 
without whose matter-of-fact acceptance of 
duty, the war could not have been won. 
They move with the swinging stride of the 
long march over the heavy roads, and with 
the peculiar crouch of the body known as 
the “pack stoop.” They carry their full 
fighting equipment, including gas masks at 
their belts. Karl Illava served six years in 
the National Guard, seeing service in Mex- 
ico and The Great War. He was Sergeant 
Major in the One-hundred and Second 
Train Headquarters, and first attracted 
attention through his work while still in 
training at Spartanburg. When the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of Spartanburg decided 
to erect this statue Mr. Illava was given 
the commission. This was his first com 
missioned work. He had served previously 
as an apprentice to Mr. Gutzon Borglum. 

“His Bunkie” a second statue of the 
American fighting man by the soldier-stu- 
dent is in contrast to Mr. Illava’s concep- 
tion. Edmond R. Amateis, whose work it 
is, enlisted in the spring of 1917, serving 
with the 77th Field Artillery, Fourth Di- 
vision. In this sculpture we find the fighter 
in action—defiant and at bay, struggling for 
the body of his dying comrade. Through 
the loose modeling one feels the dogged 
acceptance of the fight that is not of per- 
sonal seeking, the will to conquer the ill- 
fated fortune which the wheel’s turn brings, 
which is typically American. Here is not 
the bulldog tenacity or love of “scrap,” but 
the patient goaded man at bay, defending 
the comrade he loves. Mr. Amateis was 
with the A. E. F. and studied at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. His father was a Washing- 
ton sculptor of note. In this statue again 
we find the soldier's love of detail in uni- 
form, the canteen strap and open shirt. 

Georg J. Lober’s idea of the fighting 
American is more the heroic figure-—more 
the victorious giant than the swinging horde 
of bright eyed, lithe-limbed infantrymen. 
He shows the American army in a symbol- 
ical solitary figure, alert at sentry duty, 
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rather than the steady wave of marching 
men that poured through the Hindenburg 
line. Mr. Lober was rejected when he vol- 
unteered for service at the beginning of the 
war because of an accident to his eyes which 
occurred in childhood and which has re- 
sulted in partial blindness. During the war 
he worked in munition plants doing his 
sculpture at night. This is the reason, per- 
haps, why he sees the American soldier on 
guard rather than on the march. In this 
statue as in the other two, the detail is his- 
torically accurate even to the placing of the 
insignia on the collar of the loose shirt and 
the tassels on the slouch hat. Mr. Lober 
has four times won the prize at the N. Y. 
Academy of Design—three times for sculp- 
ture and once for drawing. He has also 
been the winner of Ecole des Beaux Arts 
prize. He has also worked with Gutzon 
Borglum on his Newark L pig and with 
Miss Evelyn Longman on the “Genius of 
Electricity.” 


THE ART OF MAKING 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS: BY 
CONRAD SCAPECCHI 

(DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL FOR CRAFTSMEN, 


BOOK to be successful must be 

planned with a sense of proportion. 

It must be of some importance in 
the world. Also, the composition and dec- 
oration of the book must have some relation 
to its contents. The modern bookmaker 
should create a book that is modern in ap- 
peal, and, it must, of course, be treated prac 
tically so that the printer can handle it. 

Of these points, the most important is the 
suitability of its content to the present needs 
of the world. Do not decorate a book that 
is not worth anything. A book is worth 
nothing that does not educate through sug- 
gestion. People can be taught to accept 
what they do not realize they want—the 
thing of beauty rather than the garish ap- 
peal of the moment. Aside from this, as 
craftsmen, it is for us to give people the 
best that is possible—the best in money 
value, the best in artistic principle. 

The cover makes the first impression: 
color on the cover makes the most instan- 
taneous appeal. People may be, however, 
carried away by the pleasure of color, for- 
getting entirely the effect of line. Matalomi 
and Dudowich, the Italian poster artists, 
never trust to color alone. Their secret 
is the line. It is eccentricity of line and 
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SCULPTURE BY KARL ILLAVA TO BE ER io 

AT SPARTANBURG IN HONOR OF THE 27TH AND 
30TH DIVISIONS. 


design that forces people to stop and ex- 
amine their posters. They use color only 
after the outline is perfect. In creating 
covers particular attention should be given 
to design. The color is secondary and 
should be chosen according to the purpose 
of the book. Naturally the book to be most 
advertised should have the most brilliant 
color combination. 

Leather is the most durable cover ma- 
terial. The best leather covers were made 
in the 17th Century. A good collection of 
French leather covers may be seen for sev 
eral months to come at the New York Bry- 
ant Park Library. A great mistake in the 
use of leather is making covers look too 
new. New leather is often placed with an- 
tique type and make-up, indiscriminately, to 
the detriment of the book. New leather can 
be antiqued so as to harmonize if the type 
used is antique. 
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“HIS BUNKIE”: 
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A knowledge of the laws of design is 
necessary for the book craftsman. In six 
years’ experience as a teacher I have found 
many graduate students professing to know 
design who are not familiar with its most 
fundamental laws. So often I have asked 
students who desire to illuminate books: 
“Do you know design?” And I have found 
the almost universal reply to be: “No.” 
Then I tell them: ‘‘Well, come back when 
you do.” To know the fundamentals in 
drawing is the basis for good work and 
students must realize that it is necessary 
to apply themselves to detail. 

It is most necessary for book illumina- 
tors to know the “law of shadows,” and 
by this I mean the accepted conventionali- 
zation of light which falls at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. This is the standard 
rule used by architects, and it is most help- 
ful to the student of design. Shadows may 
be used to intensify masses and to make 
the object real. There are many books 
published on the subject of “Shadows,” 
and they can be obtained at almost any 
good art store. 

Type comes in many decorative varie- 
ties. It must be selected, however, in re- 
lation to the text and the space. For deco- 
rative purposes it is often a good plan to 
combine type. I have found, for instance, 
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that the Italian-I¢nglish and Gothic-English 
produce a very beautiful effect when used 
together. The chiaro-scuro, or heavy and 
fine type, was used in the antique breviarii, 
in the /tbre delle ore and in the choral book 
cantifonari). The libre delle ore was a 
svall book hand-printed on a parchment 
made from the skin of an unborn lamb, 
which was treated in salt and lime and 
dried. The larger choral bock was made 
of the tougher sheepskin. 

The layout for an entire illuminated page 
should be made before the details are 
planned, and the type must be so placed 
that it is a part of the whole. Two or three 
things will naturally require prominence— 
the heading or top of the page, the initial 
letter and the page decoration. These must 
all be placed so that the type is not cut up 
awkwardly. Particular care should be 
taken of the margins. Personally I have 
found the Morris margin satisfactory, that 
is the one-two-three-four margin — the 
widest occurring at the bottom, the nar- 
rowest on the inside, because they are rest- 
ful to the eye, and most artistic and well 
balanced. They also stand the constant 
wear of handling, and are practical for re- 
binding. 

The best medium to use for illumination 
is tempera which is a mixture of white of 
egg, vinegar and the finest paint powder. 
These colors give the effect of an old illumi- 
nation on parchment and stand wear. They 
do not splotch irregularly, and it is possible 
to do minute work with them. They thin 
well and they dry quickly without shining. 
Gilding in illuminating work should be pre- 
pared with a combination of rabbit’s glue 
and whiting powder. This should be 
dropped from the end of a brush so that 
it forms little balls on the parchment. It 
will not absorb, but will dry hard and round 
as it drops. Allow this to harden and then 
mix real gold powder with mucilage and 
paint over them. When this dries the gold 
may be burnished with stone. Dull gold 
is prepared the. same way but not bur- 
nished. It is difficult to prepare gold ; unless 
it is done correctly it will not burnish. 

Gold is put on leather after the leather is 
prepared with a sizing made of a mixture 
of white of egg and vinegar. The gold 
leaf is laid down on top of the sizing. A 
warm tulleing iron with the engraved de- 
sign is used to press the gold leaf into the 
sizing on the leather. After a few seconds 
a piece of cotton should be rubbed over the 
leather to remove the gold residue. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF 
FOUR CENTURIES 


NTEREST in finely illustrated books, 
[exitie at the New York Bryant 

Park Library, has resulted in notable 
collections, such as the one formed by the 
late W. A. Spencer (particularly rich in 
XIX century books), now in the New 
York Public Library, and the same institu- 
tion’s numerous early printed books. This 
interest has helped to fix a high standard 
of book decoration, which is exemplified 
in the exhibition of illustrated books of the 
past four centuries in the print gallery of 
the library, to remain on view until Novem- 
ber 30. 

From the first printed books illustrations 
were used. The illustrations being drawn 
in line and cut on wood, so that the whole 
book, pictures and text, was printed by re- 
lief process, which established that harmony 
so essential a factor in the make-up of a 
fine book. As early as 1472, in Valturio’s 
“De re militari,” the grace, decorative qual- 
ity and harmony characteristic of Italian 
work is strongly apparent. This rises to 
its highest point in the famous “Hypnero- 
tomachia” (Venice, 1499). Meanwhile, in 
France, they were issuing the books of 
“Hours” which form so interesting a phase 
of early book illustration. And in Ger- 
many the curiously modern “Peregrinatio” 
of Breydenbach (1486) and the all too rich- 
ly adorned “Nuremberg Chronicle” (1493) 
are landmarks in the records of the art. 
Some years after the turn of the century, 
the inner impulse waned as dexterity in- 
creased. Yet there were Diirer’s famous 
illustrations for the “Life of the Virgin” 
and the “Apocalypse.” And Holbein pro- 
duced drawings for the Old Testament and 
the “Dance of Death” which are remark- 
able in their perfect adjustment of end to 
means, their full expression within the 
limits of the medium (wood-cutting). 

Wood engraving was thrust into the 
background during the XVII and XVIII 
centuries, and line engraving had its day. 
It served, in France, for the charming book 
illustrations which mirrored the brilliant 
elegance, gaiety and luxury of the Louis 
XV and Louis XVI periods. 

With Bewick, near the end of the XVIII 
century, wood engraving with the burin, 
across the grain (instead of cutting with a 
knife on the plank) came into use, and the 
possibilities of tone production were opened 


to the engraver. The XIX century saw 
among others the Curmer publications in 
Paris, and the drawings of the so-called 
“men of the sixties” in England. The in- 
troduction of the photography as an ele- 
ment in reproduction of drawings brought 
about the painted illustration so character- 
istic of today. 

Meanwhile artists so absolutely different 
in their viewpoint as Vierge, Menzel, 
Beardsley, Pyle (in his earlier work) ex- 
emplified the fundamental harmony between 
line drawings and the line of the type. So 
did William Morris, and while his archaiz- 
ing tendency may have missed somewhat 
the eternal truth that art is the product of 
its time, his efforts in behalf of the book 
as a harmonious whole were of great value. 
That idea has sometimes resulted in the 
designing of type, illustrations, decorations, 
end papers and binding by the same artist. 

These points are illustrated in the pres- 
ent exhibition by the most notable examples 
in the history of the art. 


PEN AND INK TECHNIQUE: 
BY FREDERIC R. GRUGER 


HE student must realize at the start 
that there is a very great difference 
between a pen drawing and a draw- 

ing with a pen. 

There is little to be said about pen draw- 
ing which does not apply as well to draw- 
ing with any other medium. For purposes 
of reproduction upon indifferent paper with 
high-speed presses pen drawing is especially 
desirable. The important points which ap- 
ply particularly to pen drawing are not only 
the technique of lines, blackness of ink, et- 
cetera, but the planning of the drawing to 
make use of indifferent reproduction rather 
than to allow for it. 

A knowledge of these things brings about 
the best reproduction result, but it is not 
until the student has acquired much facility 
in the use of the pen itself that he is ina 
position to take thought of such questions. 

The first study, therefore, is to acquire 
facility with the pen, and the student must 
reach the point where he forgets his instru- 
ment as truly as when writing a letter. 
Everyone is aware of the difficulty of keep- 
ing ideas in order and writing intelligently 
with a poor and spluttering pen and it would 
be much worse to refer constantly to copy 
to know the shape of a letter or to the dic- 
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tionary for spelling. Progress would be 
slow and the flow of ideas painfully inter- 
rupted. Clear and definite writing is simp- 
ly the recording of clear and definite think- 
ing upon a subject of which one has knowl- 
edge—so with public speaking, and so with 
any means by which one conveys ideas; 

Drawing is one of these conveyances. 
Forget the picture and you have left certain 
forms to be drawn, certain light and shade 
with which to do it, certain color values to 
be suggested. 

In pen drawing there is no such thing 
as shading. Form is to be rendered. The 
pen artist sees by light. Light falls upon a 
solid object and where it strikes directly is 
the highest value, where the form furns 
partly away we have halftones and where 
it turns away completely we have the sen- 
sation of shadow. 

It has so happened that with pen and ink 
work we are accustomed to use white paper 
and some dark substance to draw with. This 
has brought about the bad habit of copying 
shadows, and, thereby, suggesting form 
without really comprehending it. Avoid 
that. Study form—realizing that no matter 
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R. GRUGER 


how complicated an object may seem at 
first glance it is simply a solid or behaves 
as such in relation to light. That is why 
we begin by drawing cubes, globes, cones 
and so forth. They are the essential form 
of all things when finally reduced to funda- 
mentals, and, by studying them and learn- 
ing to think form and solids, we develop a 
power to see in that manner, to know and to 
render them. 

Think with “the line,” and know the story 
you are ‘trying to tell. After you have 
learned how to do this, then practice with 
the pen, until its handling becomes second 
nature to you and the ink flows intelligently 
from the point. You must become master 
of your tool. 

Everyone is not qualified to draw with a 
pen, some students lack the line quality or 
sense at all, others have a poor sense of 
tone and strong sense of line. So find out 
which class you belong to before you waste 
a great deal of time and energy. Everyone 
who can draw at all can learn to make some 
kind of pen drawing but only those especi- 
ally gifted with the necessary qualities will 
ever reach any distinction. 








